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now generally recognized that the aim educa- 
tion character building. Moral education differs 
from other kinds only the directness this aim. 
the ordinary branches learning 
gives the child needed knowledge which right 
social and business relations may known and 

which they may most effectively carried into 

Moral education seeks the same ends more 

immediate ways. The building character self-realization 

involves two processes,— the forming ideals and the ultimating 
them life. 

have first inquire how these two processes which constitute 
the true end life are promoted education. child told 
how make box, has acquired information knowledge 
means instruction. may not able make the box, but 
knows how may done. now addition being told 
directed the actual process making box, has acquired 
both knowledge and power through what called training. Thus 
that have manual instruction and manual training, two 
quite different processes. 

Again, child told that should throw his shoulders back 
and keep his head erect walking, has received some informa- 
tion which may may not become use him. But the idea 
correct position realized action many times, until has 
acquired grace strength, has had training. These two kinds 
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physical education are called physical instruction and physical 
training. 

Carrying now the same idea into the realm conduct, 
may inform the child that should tell the truth and perhaps 
give him some good reasons for doing so; may lead him 
that will clearly see the real nature truth telling and have the 
power always practice it. The former these processes may 
moral instruction and the moral training. 

will thus seen that moral instruction there gained 
information and knowledge relating right conduct, and that 
moral training there gained knowledge and power the same 
direction. The difference between the results these two pro- 
cesses should clearly seen all who have the care children 
and youth, for upon intelligent appreciation the difference 
between these results will depend great measure their success 
moral teachers. 

informed either word mouth reading that 
certain acts and feelings are wrong and should shunned that 
certain other acts and feelings are right, however important such 
information may be, does not compare effectiveness that train- 
ing which the child led incorporate into his daily life the 
elements those virtues which mark the lives good men and 
women. 

only repeated exercise the life that habits are formed. 
such training that the child sees and feels for himself what 
the moral act is, and therefore, comes know could 
other way. Such knowledge, moreover, retained and added 
way quite different from mere information, for one the 
characteristics self-gained knowledge capacity and desire 
for more knowledge, whereas when the mind full information 
each new bit information tends crowd out something what 
was already there. for this reason part that more reliance 
placed upon training moral force than upon instruction. 

But moral instruction has its place school, even though 
minor one. There should read and told carefully selected 
fairy tales and fables, followed stimulating biographies 
and familiar talks. these familiar talks and the responses 
made the children, one great psychological fact should kept 
mind,— the fact that there absolute danger talking about 
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goodness the abstract, and especially when the message reaches 
the child the form duties restrictions. 

Care also should taken that the children not permitted 
talk praise their own virtues. There feature child 
life short immorality itself more deplorable than that prig- 
gish assumption superior goodness the part children. 

The principal virtues which wish include these stories 
and talks are reverence, obedience, respect for the rights and feel- 
ings others, purity, sympathy, truthfulness, sincerity, honor, 
and justice. 

for the wise teacher select the reading for his pupils with 
reference one another these virtues, always keeping 
mind the fact that the lesson sought given should concrete 
and incidental rather than abstract and direct. The moral talks 
also should ‘given not excite aversion the children, 
many moral talks do. Stories real imaginary events should 
not have too pointed moral. stories and general talks may 
best given the children together, but the personal and delicate 
message should given private time when the impressions 
may the strongest. 

Important and desirable these moral readings and talks are, 
doubt the indirect ethical lessons learned from the regular 
studies are more so, especially the subjects industrial train- 
ing, history, literature, nature study and art. 

should like dwell here upon ways instruction which 
lessons life are learned connection with the common branches 
the school. should only have show detail what our best 
teachers are doing this regard daily. sure that full 
count this work better that the work itself and the evident in- 
terest which the children have the subjects when connected with 
life would convince any unprejudiced person the superiority 
these lessons, lessons morals over direct moral lessons however 
good they may be. But present theme moral training, 
which, have tried show, quite different matter from 
mere instruction. 

Moral training may described the building character 
example and practice. There one the virtues above enum- 
erated that not shown may not shown the daily life the 
school, and there scarcely hour any day when opportu- 
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nity not afforded for the impressing one another these 
virtues upon the minds and lives the children. other words, 
may teach and apply moral principles the same way that 
good teachers everywhere are teaching and applying the principles 
science, viz., the laboratory method. Everyday relations be- 
tween teacher and pupils with one another are the ever present lab- 
oratory which the quality the principles good conduct 
taught and tested. 

The knowledge obtained training has been referred 
more reliable and permanent than the knowledge obtained mere 
instruction. Power, the second component training far more 
important moral end than either. Power means ability self- 
direction and may said belong primarily the will. 
manifested many and various ways, and may cultivated early 
the life child. will mention but three these ways. 

There is, first, the power initiative. know the difference 
people this regard. There are some who succeed doing 
good the world because they early discover the needs 
others and devise prompt and original ways meeting them. 
While these people are effectively doing their work, others are say- 
Next importance then knowing what things life are worth 
while the power take the initiative doing them. This power 
may cultivated the influence example promptness and 
energetic action the part both teachers and pupils, the 
stant suggestion possible new lines endeavor and strong 
initial effort them, judicious use praise for commendable 
strength initiative any good work, and giving pupils 
freedom opportunity the exercise originality and extra 
effort. 

Another element power cultivated the life the 
school self-control. evident that this power, essential 
every moral action, cannot imposed upon children 
tion. Even the earliest years, before the age full responsibil- 
ity reached, good habits are formed more direction and guid- 
ance actions than any amount counsel. Later the power 
self-control becomes prime importance. the children are 
all free their actions, and the right appeals are made them, 
there will constant opportunity afforded both the lesson and 
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the recreation time for the exercise self-control. inter- 
pret this power children mean the ability live their 
ideas what right, shall not content with single arbi- 
trary standard either moral ideas moral power but recog- 
nize many standards ideals and attainment there are pu- 
pils. such recognition and consequent treatment the standards 
all will advancing both knowledge what right and 
the power it. 

every apparent infraction rule good conduct the 
part pupil, the first question for him answer whether 
knew that that particular act his was wrong out place. 
lie did not know was wrong out place, should not, 
held accountable for it. He, perhaps, sees for the first 
time, the duty respecting the rights and feelings others. And 
not only learner new standards justice right, but 
others are learners well who have been witnesses the deed. 

perchance did know that what did was not just right. 
the thing not punish arbitrarily the fault and “get 
even” with the culprit, frequently done; but, first 
offence, show the clearest way the real nature the offence. 
For, likelihood, the fault lay not doing the thing whatever 
was, but doing the The offence, therefore, was 
really deception and for that should treated. For the first 
time, possibly, sees the real nature his every day offences and 
the justice being classed among delinquents and weaklings. 
told that only certain classes persons have watched, and 
the appeal made him prove himself able counted out- 
side these classes. should told that must depend upon 
himself whether will trusted not, and his subsequent 
treatment should such him that what was told 
him was wise was true. 

The third and last element power that shall speak con- 
tinuity the power carry out purpose successful ending, 
—the power work patiently and persistently for the attainment 
desired object. know the weakness children and others 
untrained minds this regard. They take every new pro- 
ject with great zeal and work diligently for while only 
after short time else drop the work altogether. 

While the regular lesson work very effective means culti- 
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vating the power continuity, the social life the school affords 
more direct means accomplishing the same object, especially 
the direction character building. 

self-control, continuity effort there the greatest 
possible difference the part the pupils. Some them are 
strong and steadfast their efforts attain high ideal while 
others with equally high ideals are easily diverted from their pur- 
pose. The teacher, therefore, obliged work upon pupils indi- 
vidually well collectively, ever keeping mind the dangers 
too great tension moral effort the part the children and 
too obvious missionary spirit the part the teacher. Again 
and again may appeals have made for renewed exertion after 
failure, and constant effort may needed resist the temptation 
take “short cuts” resorting the usual punishments for of- 
fences done. The object, course, have the pupils keep 
interest the attainment certain moral ends, the chief 
which self-control the realization high ideals. 
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series ethical waves have 
recently swept over our country, resulting purg- 

ing the commercial, political and social atmos- 

phere, creating new type moral sense; the 
Wording this theme suggests, however, that the 
crusade against existing evils has penetrated less 
deeply collegiate circles than into the arena 
world. The phrase “college ethics” 
seems imply that the man fortunate registered 
college, may governed ethical law unlike that outside the clas- 
sic halls learning, that the Golden Rule does not apply the 
gownsmen the same way the townsmen. 

study the problem leads one believe that students 
have the opinion that they are granted species conduct not 
enjoyed the world outside; that the cheating the class room 
less disgraceful than cheating the counting room; that may 
crime for John Jones endorse check with the name an- 
other whose credit the bank good, thereby securing money 
that his own name would not merit, yet that may secure with 
impunity value the professor’s class-book signing his own 
name Greek translation whose value earned another; 
that the law prevailing the streets may consign prison poor 
hungry tramp who takes loaf bread, but exonerates collegian 
who has pilfered from the banquet tables loving friends dozen 
souvenir spoons, that civil authorities may arrest and imprison 
group drunkards who obstruct the street and disturb the quiet 
the night, yet laugh the college gang who make the night hide- 
ous with their unearthly howls and cries; that crime bet 
the New York race-track, but simply display college spirit 
bet the annual college debate, oratorical contest 
iate foot-ball game; that the academician who inflicts wounds upon 
the new-comer, torturing him until reaches feverish heat, then 
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plunges him into tank water, laying the foundation for 
pneumonia, leading ultimately death, less responsible than 
the highwayman who takes more directly the life his victim. 

Have not the patrons our schools right hope that the 
moral upheaval that work eradicate the evils the business 
and political world may arouse college authorities correct the in- 
consistencies prevalent our higher institutions learning? 
Should not become clear that cheating cheating, whether the 
room the counting-room; that stealing stealing, 
whether engaged the student the that gambling 
gambling, whether indulged the sport the New York race- 
track those matriculated the Christian college? Deceit, 
vandalism, theft and murder are crimes, whether perpetrated 
men and women cap and gown those civilian garb. The 
adjective “college” before the word does not grant the 
student freedom conduct not conceded the market place 
the church pew. not time that the moral wave that has 
given business men new sense honor should sweep through the 
college halls, for out these halls are the ethical issues the 
commercial, social and political world. significant that the 
leaders almost every avenue life are the men and women 
have had the good fortune enjoy the blessings higher educa- 
tion since these college-bred men hold most places honor, trust 
and influence, imperative that the seats learning should 
dominated the best moral forces; should adopt the maxim 
the Prussians that “whatever you would have appear the life 
nation you must put into its schools.” President Roosevelt 
has recently said “the most work the republic 
that done the teachers, for whatever our short-comings 
nation may be, have least firmly grasped the fact that 
cannot our part the difficult and important work self-gov- 
ernment, that cannot rule and govern ourselves, unless ap- 
proach the task with developed minds and with that which counts 
for more with trained Our schools are the crucibles 
which are elaborated mysterious alchemy the forces that de- 
termine the ethical character our commonwealth; set one 
code morals for the college-hall and another for the street, trains 
our citizens into duplicity life that all subsequent restraint 
fails correct. 
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The four years college life form habits from which the youth 
rarely breaks away later years; selfish college, likely 
selfish through life; his impulses are altruistic college, 
will have deep interest others ever cheats 
the class-room, paralyses his conscience and lays the founda- 
tion for cheating business; good only when under the 
watchful eye proctor, not likely make safe clerk 
with whom entrust another’s business; bets the foot-ball 
game, has laid the fundament for gambling anywhere and 
everywhere. 

There certainly excuse for the laxity morals thus found 
our for there place the world favorable for 
the development keen sense duty here; men the con- 
tests commercial life are apt make pecuniary rewards the 
goal effort, but the man quest and literary facts, 
seeks them independent the warping effects monetary re- 
turns; the statesman apt reduced the level the 
tician result inducements incident securing but 
the student search truth impressed with the fact 
that largeness life and high motive rather than 
greed for gain office are the factors that have names 
the roll fame. man any profession apt have 
all interests increasingly centering selfish life, but the stu- 
dent’s mental and moral horizon continually enlarges learns 
that the good and great all ages have devoted their energy 
the service others. true, should expect, that stu- 
dents rule have high sense honor; their ethical life usually 
conforms the highest there are reasons for believing 
that many the evils university circles are, the outset, less 
matter ethical dictate than prevailing and senti- 
ment; that many the breaches moral conduct the college 
are the result intentional wrong-doing, but rather 
lege most the evils mentioned are the outgrowth cus- 
tom-warped judgment rather than the heart; the issue prac- 
tices that have grown the field and other planes 
where there are, yet, well-defined rules conduct. 
convinced that many instances supposed 
college the case one perverted vision rather than 
moral obliquity. need constantly remember that many 
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things which the faculty and the outsiders appear palpably dis- 
honorable are not regarded the student, because the 
grip collective athletic sentiment which others know but 
little. need enlightenment rather than censure. 
reminder that athletic tactics have not been adequately inter- 
preted college students simple terms right and wrong. 
The strategy, for example, which pitcher leads runner 
the bases over-estimate his chances “to get away” perfectly 
legitimate but the strategy employed the catcher who habitually 
pulls the ball down catches it, and thus leads the umpire 
strike” dishonored. The principle perfectly clear 
practice deception the umpire practice imposition 
the opposing team. But how many students pause make the 
and how often has been made clear them.” (C. 
Smith, Rev. 1905: 389). The ethical difference these 
two cases not easily seen students; there here, many 
other cases, need enlightenment; the students not see such 
distinctions they are apt accept the dictates custom, which has 
most instances grown through laxness naturally arising 
from strong temptation for each one think that what the stu- 
dent body does all right. Let one college community establish 
annual “shirt-tail parade” “sneak-day” and others will soon 
adopt these disgraceful ceremonies, without even weighing the 
moral effects their scholastic life; let one team win the day 
the athletic field new species stratagem, whether honora- 
ble dishonorable, the new tactics are likely incorporated 
the manoeuvres other teams. sort accepted notion 
that take advantage opposing team when the umpire not 
looking, justifiable. This practice common that has al- 
most become established law. Expert cheating indeed often 
receives Equally dishonorable are many the customs 
the class-room where cribbing and other forms 
under the eye the school students even maintain 
that serious offence cheat under the watchful eye the 
proctor, claiming that where there confidence cheating 
crime. 

The need quickening the conscience student bodies, 
crusade against these low standards conduct everywhere 
felt, proof which evinced the recent establishment 
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International Committee Moral Training; this Committee 
teachers and men from various countries was organ- 
ized London, little over one year ago, for the purpose study- 
ing the untoward moral tendencies our schools and devising 
possible, such means will contribute improvement 
methods moral instruction. The commission has already col- 
lected data, throwing much light upon the causes lax moral 
conditions; finds, general, that too little attention has been 
given faculties and school authorities the subject ethical 
standards; that our higher institutions learning, particu- 
lar, there has been gradual lessening the grip the deport- 
ment the student body, that faculties have too often been content 
give students undue freedom fraternities, other organiza- 
tions and the field; that out this freedom evil cus- 
toms have grown that are now firmly intrenched that they are 
hard control. The recent excitement Parliament over the 
Bill resulted not only from sectarian jealousy, but 
from intense desire upon the part the English people es- 
tablish school law that may bring about such changes will 
inculeate their youth such ideals are fundamental high 
moral character and better citizenship. Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Italy have, during the last decade, been giving more 
and more attention ethical instruction their schools. Already 
perceptible quickening the conscience noticeable. 
Their publie school system, particular, has shown appreciable 
progress; this has come partly from formal systematic moral in- 
struction, which English schools are giving the first hour each 
day and which has been leading element the teaching most 
the countries mentioned, and partly from the study legends, 
biography and patriotic history which tends free the student 
from sectarian bias given religious instruction. Equally potent 
these schools has been the stimulating effect the study the 
masterpieces literature where the esthetic and emotional side 
man’s life has been depicted with view emphasizing motives 
fundamental ethical 

American colleges demand, first tightening their grip 
the matter general control. their earlier history, our schools 
adopted the old English system which they exercised firm 
grasp upon the student body. This system became burdened 
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with petty restrictions that grew more and more objectionable 
the governed until has been practically abandoned with 
substitute; result, are many cases without any clearly 
defined method procedure. The union faculty with represen- 
tatives the student body giving desirable results southern 
institutions and many the north. Most the leaders among 
our students are mature men and women who are not only students 
but responsible citizens, worthy confidence and ready respond 
appeals manliness and the sense honor. Such have proba- 
bly stronger influence over many their companions than does 
the faculty itself. for the few thoughtless and more impul- 
sive that disciplinary measures are created. The student leaders 
are usually closely associated with this disorderly minority whom 
they may easily check. The author’s experience ten years 
Dean one our Western colleges, has led him believe that 
fraternal organizations may valuable agencies matters 
discipline, they can exercise wholesome influence over, least, 
their own members; doubtless every college officer has seen the 
wisdom utilizing these organized forces. Through this 
tion with the students much may done toward the establishment 
more wholesome set regulations for conduct the athletic 
field, and the matter elevating the standard authorship 
papers the 

The writer convinced that indolence and general dissipation 
mental power are responsible for many the evils above men- 
tioned. Laziness weakens one morally well mentally; 
loafer ethical growth because his mental fibre too 
assimilate moral nourishment; vigorous, persistent 
work any sort begets concentration, self-reliance and tenacity 
purpose, all which have moral import. The principle value 
athelties lies the fact that nothing but the student’s best ef- 
forts are tolerated the field; such efforts have reflex psychic 
influence worth. considerable per cent. our 
students not college but are sent; they struggle into the 
institution with serious intentions work; rule they come 
from opulent homes, dress attractively, and flit about society 
their example deleterious students laudible inten- 
tions who are often thwarted their course these so-called 
society leaders. large body the students yield the dissipa- 
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tions loafing and social life, neglect their studies and then 
come for examination unprepared where the temptation for 
deception strong. the cheating the class- 
room doubtless created lack preparation meet assigned 
tasks. 

Finally, let say, that the ultimate solution this problem 
lies with the faculty itself, for just the foundation the house 
asserts itself all the way from cellar garret, does the charac- 
ter the faculty limit and determine the atmosphere which the 
student lives. the teacher the old proverb 
from whose truth cannot escape. Macedon once 
wrote the great teacher Aristotle saying, thank the Gods pro- 
foundly for giving son inherit the splendid fortunes have 
gained, but thank them more profoundly that they have given 
that son the life-time the great teacher, Aristotle, who 
alone can teach him how maintain and extend his splendid in- 
heritance.” The infamous Nero caused his beloved teacher Seneca 
bloody his gentle luring words ears”. thought 
that the voice Seneca were stilled death this would arrest 
its disturbing warnings; but, alas, the admonitions great 
teacher, even though the voice silent, live on. this the 
teacher, how important that our faculty made 
men whose lives are worthy such place ours; many our 
instructors not only lend nothing the uplift the moral atmos- 
phere the institutions served, but rather detract from it. There 
scarcely college where there are not petty factions which 
jealousy, selfishness and unlawful ambition lead them into meas- 
ures satisfy personal ends. The student body soon learns these 
disgraceful conditions and are, many them, drawn into the un- 
holy cliques lend their aid the contention; atmosphere 
general dissention soon and students following the ex- 
ample faculty acquire the habit gratifying unlawful ambition 
any cost. teacher’s power infinitely more what is, than 
what teaches. can hear what you say,” said Emerson, 
“When what you are continually thundering 
this contact student life with that the faculty that counts 
for more than all else the morals our institutions. Really the 
strongest lessons that teach are the lessons not teach, but 
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those that emanate from our personality. the apostles Em- 
maus felt their hearts burn within them Christ spoke, the 
student feels the life great, noble and sympathetic teacher. 
History replete with examples such teachers, among them 
Thomas Arnold Rugby stands prominently; the secret Ar- 
nold’s marvelous power lay not his superior academic training, 
but the fact that his heart throbbed with greatness and goodness 
which reached out and touched and moulded the lives his boys, 
whose sports and studies shared. Mary Lyon Mt. Holyoke, 
her consistent life, ever held before her young women the ideals 
pure, noble completely were these ideals in- 
grained the lives these students that they reflected them every 
where they went after life. this subtle influence heart 
upon heart, and soul upon soul that counts for the college 
halls, without which all formal instruction worthless. Such 
has been the influence Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Aquinas, Eras- 
mus, Savonarola, Pestalozzi, Arnold, Mary Lyon and galaxy 
others who have lived and taught down through the ages. With 
such teachers, the ethical life our colleges will revive and send 
out such moral force will eliminate the evils the commercial, 
political and social world against which legislation now directed. 
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only recently that have substituted the 
definition, education living for the former concep- 
tion, preparation for soon 
the teacher comes realize that the problem 
the school relate the child his environment 
and enable him find himself, the importance and 
the opportunity the undertaking recognized. 
Judging from the artificiality courses study 
one might suppose the child trained for environment 
altogether different from that which lives, little co-ordina- 
tion exists between the life inside the school and that outside. 
Education worthy the name must adjust the individual 
his present environment, must enable him control and train 
his powers that may able meet changes his environment 
efficient manner. 

The Rural Problem 

the environment the country child differs from that the 
town and city, the problem the rural school differs. 
must admit that organization, supervision, consolidated schools, 
sanitary buildings and well co-ordinated and properly correlated 
course study are all necessary factors the solution the rural 
problem, but may have all these and fail, unless the trained 
teacher the helm. The fundamental problem then, the 
specific training teachers for peculiar and specific work. 

fact beyond dispute that more than one-half the entire 
school population our country rural and that amazingly 
low percentage the teachers these children have had any pro- 
fessional training. 

The rural school has too long served sort training for the 
inexperienced and unprepared teacher. soon some experience 
has been gathered, the teacher passes so-called higher work, an- 
other unprepared one steps continue the experiment and 
ihis practice continues year after year. what extent the 
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teacher’s gain experience compensation for the childrens’ 
loss training? is, say the least, uneconomic method 
preparing teachers. 

the duty every state provide such training for rural 
teachers will meet the needs rural life; require such train- 
ing all teachers going into rural schools and pay them salaries 
large induce them make rural teaching their life 
work. 

There are those who say, “The purpose the Normal Schools 
train teachers for the state.” true, every state, except 
Delaware, maintains one more Normal Schools, but compara- 
tively few the graduates the rural schools. One superin- 
tendent informed that his state receives less than per cent. 
its teachers the rural schools from these Normals; another less 
than per cent. The supply normal graduates any state 
far less than the demand, unless may except Rhode Island, 
wkere find the rural problem reduced minimum, because 
only per cent. the entire population rural. The Normal 
School supplies per cent. the entire teaching force, while only 
per cent. the teachers are without least one year’s profes- 
sional training. 

The demand upon Normal schools having come chiefly from 
towns and cities, these schools large measure have met the de- 
mand offering courses adapted the needs town and city 
life, consequently the rural schools have received little aid from 
this source. may hope for more help the future the de- 
mands the rural population increase and the country people 
themselves recognize their needs, and realize they have large 
part the work perform providing just proportion the 
sum required guarantee trained teachers and adequate equip- 
ment. 

forward movement already foot all over the country. 
Courses agriculture, art, domestic science and manual 
training are being offered. Some Normals, notably those the 
west, have organized model rural schools adjuncts the Nor- 
mals, where the students under well trained and experienced 
teacher, may observe and practice under the same conditions 
they will later meet their work. 

opinion every Normal school should conduct rural de- 
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partment which must charge person trained for and ex- 
perienced rural teaching and the needs rural life. 

Even with such change will long time before the Nor- 
mal schools will able supply sufficient number adequately 
trained teachers for the rural schools. meet this demand sev- 
eral states have organized County Training Classes and Normal 
Training High Schools. Most these schools are the north 
and west. ‘The south has done almost nothing, though the need 
here possibly the greatest and likewise the opportunity for uplift 
the greatest. 

Before discussing the work these classes must get clear 
idea the true nature the rural school curriculum. Keeping 
mind that the problem the rural school the development 
the child the environment wherein nature has placed him, can 
see true basis for rural education save the activities surrounding 
him. The child’s equipment when enters school consists 
perience with objects about him sense training arising out 
his initiative instinct. 

The school has done very little develop this sense training 
already started, turn educational account the knowledge 
already gained; the contrary the school has created atmos- 
phere entirely unlike the activities the world outside. true 
nature study, school gardens, elementary agriculture and manual 
training have place the curriculum many rural schools, 
though the prevalent idea until very recently has been that these 
subjects are not necessary for rural schools, and when these sub- 
jects are given, they are regarded the legitimate outgrowth 
other subjects correlated material. 

From the very nature the problem, can readily see that 
for rural schools the order must reversed. The activities 
the environment create the need for knowledge language, 
reading, spelling, writing, numbers, geography, history, litera- 
ture, ete. That this order has not been sooner put into operation 
doubt due inefficient teachers who have had training 
applicable working out the rural problem. The teachers’ work 
during the first days the child’s school life find out his 
experiences and once begin develop intelligent expression 
further develop his sense training creating necessity for 
the use the senses. 
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The first school months, September, October and November, 
afford excellent opportunity for enlarging the child’s experiences 
nature’s activities. The ripened fruits, the mother’s work 
preparing them for winter use, nuts and the storage them 
animals, the crops gathered, our clothing, are basal subjects 
for oral expression, then for reading, spelling, writing, ete. 
handling these objects study the touch sense developed and 
such words smooth, hard, soft, rough, prickly, come 
have real content; clothing materials afford opportunity for both 
color and touch senses. The changing seasons, with their many 
activities, furnish ample material for carrying this fundamen- 
tal training, while books furnish the literature supplement, en- 
large and beautify the knowledge gained through direct contact 
with mother nature. When the child asks How many—How 
much—it time seize upon the counting stage his mental 
life and develop number relations within the realm his con- 
crete experiences. The arithmetic the elementary school can 
be, and should be, based upon actual life work, the child 
feel that his task really worth while. Construction work neces- 
sitates knowledge measuring, number relations, while 
manual training creates need for the knowledge geometric 
principles. 

The immediate environment the basis for physical geography, 
while the study the activities lead the world’s industrial and 
commercial geography. The study peoples, homes, local gov- 
ernment leads out the world’s history. fact, there 
subject the elementary rural school for which starting point 
cannot found the child’s immediate environment. When 
discovers that has within his grasp the key unlock the 
knowledge the world will not long coming ap- 
preciation his heritage and desire remain 
Acres.” 

The work normal training high schools and county training 
classes first all familiarize the students with rural needs 
and then give them such training will enable them meet 
these needs. Courses must given psychology, domestic art 
and science, school gardening, elementary agriculture and manual 
training, reviews the common branches with methods teach- 
ing them and practical schoo] management. Opportunity must 
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given for observation and for practice teaching under the 


sume conditions which the pupil-teacher will later meet his 
own school. 

Michigan and Wisconsin are representatives the county 
training schools. Michigan has sent 2100 graduates into the rural 
Superintendent Wright says: “The wisdom establish- 
ing these classes apparent. When the law authorizing their 
establishment was enacted less than two per cent. the teachers 
the rural schools the state had received any training fit 
them for their work. twenty-five per cent. them have 
least one year preparation.” 

New York, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Arkansas, Iowa, 
Vermont, Oregon and Virginia have normal training high schools 
for the special purpose training teachers for rural work. 

Mr. Bishop who was superintendent normal training 
work Nebraska 1910, says: are the beginning 
solution the rural problem. Teachers for rural schools should 
not only have general training for teaching, but should have 
operative degree special training for teaching rural 
munities. normal training high schools, our rural popula- 
tion looking for those well trained teachers who are the 
type needed inspire pupils with desire for intellectual cul- 
ture and the same time keep them sympathy with rural 
life. Foster better educational policy for our agricultural com- 
munities, give education that fitting, appropriate and prac- 
tical, education that provides the right degree general cul- 
ture, and that includes the elements agriculture, sci- 
ence, and manual training, and shall see not only the young 
people advance methods husbandry not only the financial 
advantage the county, but with that degree intellectual and 
spiritual attainment that will make them better citizens.” 
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CLEVELAND, 


dating and charming form government, full 

variety and diversity, and dispensing equality 

equals and Much later 
confer certain elevation upon the human mind, 
you must avoid the government democracy.” 
That some high sense men are equal true 
democracy is, course, the first article our civie creed, but 
the equality which Plato ridiculed and which Tocqueville 
dreaded has wrought its mischief the state. question 
whether public education has not suffered quite enough the 
hands this fiction. greater foe the genuine equality 
opportunity which our educational, our political system, im- 
plies, can found than the belief that equality can attained 
ignoring denying diversity gifts submerging all ele- 
vations the vast ocean the commonplace. 

The city which teach counted one the large cities 
the country. Its school system laborious any. Its success 
organizing and systematizing education the interest the 
great mass people widely advertised and, suspect, justly so. 
Any one whose enthusiasm would not aroused the barest 
recital the heroic efforts educate the blind, the deaf, the 
halt, and the maimed which have here been made, would lack 
the elements humanity. There ample reason for believing 
that public education here typical that throughout the coun- 
try. Our school systems are surprisingly responsive public 
sentiment and surprisingly uniform. The prevailing emphasis 
everywhere the same and present upon the education 
the deficient. 

Far from assert that such condition not tempo- 
rarily wholesome. permanent situation, however, leaves 
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something desired. the physical, intellectual, and 
moral cripples are last getting some share attention 
surely sign promise whereat all rejoice. with 
desire discount any way this splendid humanitarian work 
that teacher raise the question whether our present zeal 
for educating the submerged tenth are doing our duty that 
fraction the other end our social and 
tual seale. 

There are some thousands boys and girls the high schools 
this city. There are some hundreds the school where 
happen teaching. These young people are many respects 
the pick the city, ambitious, enthusiastic, willing 
reasonable amount work most human beings. Somewhere 
among this multitude safe say, are the great majority 
those destined the leaders this city’s life twenty thirty 
years. What are the public schools doing prepare these for 
the leadership which fate has store for them? this ques- 
tion school high positions have been known 
answer proudly, “nothing.” 

There are not wanting those both school and out who con- 
tend that leadership without significance democracy. 
does not support this contention. all forms 
government, democracy can least dispense with leaders. all 
forms suffers most when for any reason adequate leadership 
wanting. all forms prospers most when strength and wis- 
dom meet its rulers. The history Athens alone would seem 
the permanent and indisputable evidence these statements. 

there has been tendency the revolt from gov- 
ernment regard one man’s wisdom skill good another’s, 
tendency level down the hills well fill the hollows, 
was but temporary reaction. All the signs now indicate that 
far more difficult thing, and indeed even far more necessary 
thing than hitherto. Says Elihu Root, “The general situation 
that now have civilization that none can under- 
stand it, and that are producing scarcely enough men oper- 
increase the supply people directive capacity, initiative, 
and sufficient skill and intelligence become leaders, then 
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would appear that they have responsibility toward certain 
classes children that not now being met. 

the present moment the entire weight the educational 
administration the side the deficient 
health brains will causes “retardation.” the 
rewards the teacher who can prevent eliminate 
this omnipresent bugbear the school world. The supreme test 
efficiency not how well has awakened sluggish 
minds, how far has led the capable, what excellencies 
has discovered, but how few has for, 
even recognition of, high achievement any line save athletics 
singularly lacking. The weaving baskets reform school 
the giving breakfasts the underfed children the tene- 
surer road educational distinction than the 
agement any kind difficult intellectual 
word, the time, the effort, and the interest the 
well the administrator, given those more less 
cient, all upon the prevalent theory that the proficient can take 
themselves. 

Not long ago the schools were regarded sort 
providential agent for the selection the fittest. That view, 
totally given far the elementary school concerned, 
still held tenaciously some few quarters with the 
high school. But spite the the high school too, 
becoming the left now the college pro- 
fessor alone declare unabashed that only part the youth 
can profit college course, that the college properly has and 
may properly exercise some selective function. However, some 
presumptuous spirits not hesitate challenge the right even 
the college select its own students. Soon shall hear that 
the college itself has been appropriated the aspiring crowd and 
the inspiring dictum shall forth that human society owes every 
child college 

would doubtless idle, even one wished, disclaim 
any way the ideal universal education, ideal which has 
gripped the American heart that has become 
less many misconceptions have arisen with regard human 
equality and universal education, but were indeed rash icon- 
oclast who would venture attack the popular idols. That uni- 
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versal education some sort indispensable, every lover 
democracy must admit. ought this time fairly ap- 
parent that the agent universal education and equality 
opportunity the school the democracy must forsake entirely 
any pretense selecting its material. has not been appar- 
ent that the school need not for that reason surrender its selective 
function. Education must, from its very nature, continue 
within the school itself. 

While education has been the process being universalized, 
its essential selective function has been largely forgotten. 
the fashion some quarters scout the idea that the training 
leaders any concern the publie school. leading sec- 
ondary school magazine read the following: “We are not 
elected, are not paid train leaders. There nothing the 
American system nationality warrant this assumption. Our 
country was formed repudiation the old idea leaders and 
followers. The Fathers America established universal edu- 
inference “universal education” responsible for 
doing away with “the old idea leaders and followers.” Hail 
the new and glorious era when all are equally entitled lead, 
when one man’s opinion good another’s! this very 
article the author who is, the way, one the most prominent 
school men the country, takes pains state that “the opinions 
teachers are not much regarded.” need not wonder greatly 
this such opinions variance alike with the facts history 
and the truth democracy are representative teachers. 

That the schools should within their own organization exercise 
vigorous selective function implied the fundamental prop- 
osition universal education itself that every human being 
entitled have those native powers developed which have them 
promise service himself his fellows. undoubtedly 
true, are continually being reminded, that the “public 
schools they stand, not produce the citizenship needed for 
the work ahead the country.” But all fairness, how can 
they expected when the whole tendency teaching and 
administration toward the minimizing distinctions 
virtue which alone special efficiency any sort 

setting its aim the fullest and freest development all 
the powers service possessed the individual, universal edu- 
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cation makes assumption equality other than the assumption 
democracy itself, that all men are entitled equal oppor- 
tunity. Much current educational theory and practice apparently 
takes for granted that education sort gift which can 
bestowed alike all Many public school absurdity can 
this fallacy. sort heroic devotion the care 
incompetents, devotion utterly praiseworthy long 
retains some sense proportion and relative values, practically 
deny the existence superior individual gifts, assume that 
because and itself one capacity may much worth 
another, that therefore one valuable society another, 
simply blind one’s eyes the plainest truths human exper- 
ience. That there difference the moral worth the “best 
services” rendered gives not the slightest ground for assuming 
equality other respects. The proposition that “Uniformity 
not one the merits democracy” should written above 
every school room door. Any process education which seeks 
promote uniformity the expense individual initiative and 
free development untrue the ideal universal education 
and therefore essentially undemocratic. 

Because democracy, its political side, has had concern 
itself largely with the destruction special privilege possessed 
certain classes individuals, has many minds become 
synonymous with levelling process. Whereas the true leveler 
tyranny arbitrary rule any kind. Democracy finds its 
true function the cultivation diversity rather than uni- 
formity. The hope democracy, social, political, and educa- 
tional, lies the vastly wider range interests, 
the exploitation enormously richer human resources, the 
development diversity powers and capacities undreamed 
under the oppressive conditions which other forms govern- 
ment have suffered exist. 

Far from discouraging talent and genius commonly sup- 
posed, democracy will, necessity, nourish greatness more than 
any other form government. Not otherwise can its stupendous 
needs met. There here effort made defining what 
great traditional terms. Democracy daily revealing new 
ranges values accordance with which society busy re- 
adjusting its standards. But idle dream that the true 
democracy majorities will the fountain and the source wis- 
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dem. Majorities will give effect the wisdom that prevails. But 
less than now, nay, far more than now, will majorities won 
the appeal what there truth and wisdom few. 

If, then, absence leadership far from being pre- 
supposition our form government that, the contrary, the 
one indispensable condition success self-government full 
and abundant leadership, what shall say educational 
system which refuses take any account this supreme need 
all states, need felt the more keenly democratic states 
they become more truly self-governing? What shall said 
educational system which, violent disregard all human 
experience, refuses feel any special obligation toward the dis- 
covery and development the exceptional, which even assumes 
that the capable and proficient are able look after themselves, 
and which gives its tenderest regard those least capable 
profiting education? Nothing better could devised than 
such policy develop system private schools side side 
with the public schools. That precisely the theory and the 
policy that education democracy should avoid. in- 
dividual child should able find the maximum stimulus 
the public schools. The democracy must educate its children 
together. There danger losing the poor and the medi- 
ocre. There may slight danger losing the rich. There 
the greatest danger failing discover and develop the re- 
sources the best 

teachers are now doing our best “standardize” our pupils. 
are indeed accommodating dispensers equality. hold 
our jobs forswear our theories education and the ideal 
society and having found the happy fit 
every pupil it. Whereas should turning our charges 
out with their differences augmented instead diminished. When 
really get down business shall develop differences and 
foster distinctions, not course the artificial and absurd differ- 
ences and distinctions which “society” prizes, but those natural 
and inevitable ones which should our glory find and the 
profit society recognize and use. 

The truest and the finest democracies the world are those 
which distinctions are most prized. The splendid cam- 
araderie certain professions, for example, like the army, where 
the possessor superior ability wins his reward larger oppor- 
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tunity service, service which itself, regardless its emolu- 
ments, constitutes the chief title distinction, should the very 
the true democracy. That the state through the school 
solemnly charged with developing his full bent the youth- 
ful genius with nourishing the feeble spark intelligence 
the imbecile, should follow matter course, any thought- 
ful inquiry into the nature and needs democracy. neglect 
the keenest minds less disastrous the end than neglect 
the mediocre. 

agree with Huxley that “the most important object all 
educational schemes catch these exceptional people and turn 
them account for the good with Lester 
Ward, that actual manufacture great men, the agents 
conception, but practical then the duty the 
school plain, forgetting nothing that behind, 
but looking unto the ideal state, give every one who comes, 
training the full measure his powers. The keenest well 
the dullest minds can ask more than this. But let 
sure that each has it. Only can the schools hope have some 
share supplying what now undoubtedly one the greatest 
needs human society, considerable relative increase the 
number men and women capable directing and operating 
our complex civilization. 

this end courses need enormously broadened, unex- 
plored stretches educative material utilized, every individual 
need met its appropriate way, but with all this enrichment 
courses and expansion field and extension educational op- 
portunity there must not fail provided for the more 
more rigorous discipline. ignore the demand for high 


and lofty achievement, call scholarship what you please, 


amidst all this diversity, forget the most precious 
single element any educational system. find the uncommon 
minds and know what with them when found may 
quite profound educational problem any connected with 
“retardation”. Let democracy, above all, make room for the best. 
Salvation will not come through multiplying the fairly good. 
education not thoroughly demoralized while being 
democratized there must lack genuinely liberal train- 
ing for those able profit it. 
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Training for Social Efficiency 
CHAPTER 
The Relation Art, Industry and Education 


PAINESVILLE, 


Beauty 


would not have thee far away 
whom must led, 
needs must have thee every day 
meat and bread. 
—Anna Hempstead Branch. 


What artist but workman who determined that-what- 
ever else happens, his work shall excellent 
Morris. 


the aesthetic are today divided into two 
schools, those who regard the appreciation art 


the privilege the few, and those who insist 


that the divine right the many, because the 
only the perfect expression the ele- 
mental enthusiasms human nature. The one 
school would guard the shrine art from 
every polluting touch, would forbid any but the 
initiated draw near, and declares that one the rules in- 
itiation take off one’s shoes upon holy ground. The 
other would make difference between sacred and secular, the 
consecrated and unconsecrated, but would throw wide the gates 
all humanity enter because the slogan this school 
faith the brotherhood man. ‘And this does not mean demol- 
ishing the sacred shrines and parting piece-meal among the 
rabble souvenirs more excellent day, but means such 
faith the inherent greatness human nature, the natural 
response the divine from the soul made the divine image, 
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that out the universal appeal shall come higher appreciation 
art than the world has ever known, even classic days. 


“Come hither, lads, and hearken, for tale there tell, 
the wonderful days a-coming, when all shall better than 
well.” 


This was William Morris’s faith and Tolstoy’s faith and Ruskin’s 
faith and the faith whole army devoted followers these 
noble pioneers. 

Yet this fundamental proposition seems preposterous 
those committed the old school thought, that they still sit 
the seat the scornful smiling the hasty presumption such 
modern smartness, and they sit thus above the common herd— 
these men leisure who have had time train their aesthetic 
feelings—they watch the men industry pouring out the 
working world, filling the streets the turbid factory town with 
the creaking clatter the uncouth and the uncultivated, and they 
paint them sometimes because they are picturesque, but they 
have faith them nor belief the craving the souls inside 
feed beauty their bread and meat. Moreover, 
looks them the taste the world were getting worse and 
worse this industrial age cheap machine-made goods. They 
see great gulf fixed between art and industry, the artist and 
the laborer, the standards art for art’s sake and art for the 
people. 

Were necessary choose definitely between the school 
and the modern humanitarian school, should have hesita- 
tion where our allegiance belongs, any more than choosing 
between the classic standard plan education for the six 
per cent. our children against the ninety-four per cent. who 
fall between the spokes. But just the vocationist believes 
impatiently and unsympathetically misunderstood the classic- 
ist, intending besiege the very citadel training for mental 
power, the humanitarian art believes his brother critic 
mistaken his fear lest the world will lose its high artistic 
standards the gates are unlocked for the masses tread this 
holy ground. For holy hope believe that all men are 
born with the possibilities appreciation the beautiful, nay, 
more, that the birthright every new-born soul have the 
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beautiful his life just his right born all have 
enough bread eat. 

The humanitarian believes “the climb the unconquerable 
soul” the artistic realm well the industrial and neces- 
sarily through the industrial. somehow, every part this 
life ours vitally and organically connected with every 
other part that the hard, matter-of-fact conditions the world 
industry form the subsoil which the roots the fair flower 
art find nourishment. And must remembered that often 
out the rockiest soil comes the sweetest fragrance, the most 
discouraging swamp blossoms the rarest orchids. 

This especial interest today when industrial conditions are 
changing rapidly, for, indeed, seems this great monster, 
Industry, held its keeping the keys all the most sacred 
treasures man possesses, not merely the wealth gold and silver, 
but the riches heart and mind, this world and the next, 
home and heaven. And seem have come the parting 
the ways when industrial pressure and “the fierce immediacy 
the struggle for existence” are forging such fetters for the 
common man that the finer pulses life have room play 
and only the uncommon person can attain enough leisure 
repose appreciate anything except the furious wild desire for 
freedom. 

very pessimistic picture could drawn, one that would satisfy 
the most hyper-critical classicist and justify him shutting him- 
self with his Greek gods apart from the brutality and imbe- 
cility modern life. But even then acknowledges that having 
cut himself off from life whole for the sake cultivating his 
aesthetic feelings, has detached himself from the blood supply 
and caused palsy his members.* 

But this not true picture. Most pessimistic pictures are 
untrue, and this only mood, morbid mood the unbelieving, 
those who have faith the strength humanity 
whole change false conditions, faith the ultimate 
true response every human soul given chance. Such 
philosophy the aesthetic makes hot-house flower soon 
wither, and not the sturdy plant the open fields. But modern 
philosophy coming our rescue, the psychologist analyzing 


*See The Great Refusal Ethel Puffer Howes, Atlantic, Nov., 1911. 
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the situation and telling that every experience has meaning 
and that every activity man should the expression that 
meaning and that art only the perfect expression the mean- 
ing everyday experiences. Given freedom for that expression 
and art bound appear. not simply primitive wonder 
and mystery idealized, nor mere by-product the reflective 
process; central fact and legitimate outcome any experi- 
ence.” simply adequate 

The simple significance all this that industry can 
regulated that each individual worker may have freedom 
express what him and not become mere machine, art 
bound flourish because the germ every living soul, 
just the germ life every living seed. act, con- 
quer the situation, natural breathing; perfect the act, 
refine the situation, equally natural free-born souls. And 
this art. Just Lincoln, our royal representative the com- 
mon people, “burned his deed with the fine stroke and ges- 
ture king,” who believe the innate royalty every 
human being, know that when given his freedom the joy the 
task set before him will cause his blood leap and his hand 
wield skillfully the master stroke. 

This not say that if, the clock strikes twelve tomorrow 
noon, all factory doors were opened, the stream humanity 
pouring forth would immediately rush for paint and brush and 
set their easels spots beauty produce pictures worthy 
the Paris Salon. Indeed, there are those who think are 
criminal open our school doors one o’clock and let the stream 
youth pour itself forth into the world for unguided after- 
noon freedom. certainly does not mean cut the strings 
educational restraint fourteen and let the boy girl then try 
express his unformed self world knows nothing about. 

does mean, however, effort the educational world such 
Doctor Montessori has initiated beginning with the little 
child relieve the atmosphere all suffocating elements and 
reduce repressive experiences the minimum. means keeping 
this educative process through the formative years 
childhood and youth until one’s chosen work becomes one’s deepest 


*See Art and Industry Heath Bawden, The Journal Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, Nov. 1911. 
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joy. Children thus taught have been known prefer their 
studies their games, because the same element play was there, 
only heightened degree. But involves still more than 
this, that our industrial system will need fall line also 
educative factor the development human beings. Think 
vou, then, our schools produce zest for achievement and our 
factories provide joy the task, that anything stand the 
way art which the “adequate expression industry” 

Again the sneers the discipline life becoming joy, 
the work the world becoming play. But when the most mat- 
ter-of-fact man sits down think, the thing that makes his busi- 
ness success and keeps him when tired the fascina- 
tion the game. play well, with skill, his delight, and 
that art, though may sordid kind, not fine art any 
sense the word. 

All this has had illustration more than One 
the most brilliant examples this artistic truth the fact that 
today America can well pride herself upon her superiority the 
industry making stained glass because Farge, the artist, 
saw the deterioration window manufacture and set work 
remedy the situation. studied with the zest the enthusi- 
ast free follow his bent; gathered around him workmen 
out his bidding and inspired them with his own enthusi- 
asm that his ideas became theirs and their own minds were stimu- 
lated respond the ideal. The artist and the artisan work 
one, the designer and the manufacturer think together. Scotch, 
Trish, English, German, Italian, French-Canadian and American 
are all found there, melting their differences the fire their 
common enthusiasm for this creative work, produce windows 
which surpass expression all other window-making 
the present day. 

Another illustration that the McDowell Art Colony 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. Because McDowell himself felt 
the need freedom and quiet and beautiful surroundings 
his best work, his wife and friends have fittingly dedicated his 
country homestead the use other artists the most expressive 
memorial his name. And those who have been privileged 
enjoy this beautiful spot, about fifty all,—writers, musicians, 
sculptors, some them done their best work 
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there, work high merit among the novels and poems and statues 
and musical productions America.* This practical proof 
the need all artists get close Nature’s very heart. Rus- 
kin asserted good many years ago. said, “an architect 
should live little cities painter. Send him our hills 
and let him study there what nature understands buttress 
and what dome.” Supposing such retreats and the scholar- 
needed were multiplied indefinitely over the country, Amer- 
ica’s reputation for true art would correspondingly increased. 

These two instances are illustrations the need among all 
artists, and artisans well, the feeling freedom and joy 
work. But the need this begins lower down with the boys and 
girls, all boys and girls, even those who apparently show 
particular aptitude for what call the fine arts. For our 
fundamental proposition right, that art only the perfect 
expression the elemental enthusiasms human nature, all 
children should have the right such conditions and training 
shall call forth the expression those enthusiasms and shall 
refine those expressions more and more the years pass over 
their heads. there the faintest flicker any aesthetic ap- 
preciation child should cherished and fostered not 
simply something gladden dull days, but essential the 
full development his being. many parents are such com- 
plete utilitarians that they scoff the aesthetic mere ornament, 
not adapted the rough necessities every-day living. many 
teachers themselves have never been emancipated from the tread- 
mill sufficiently long realize that the art teaching married 
the joy it, the zest for it. many men and women have 
had their natures cramped and curbed and suppressed until they 
are not aware they were born with the possibilities aesthetic 
feelings. 

Possibly art more universally appreciated than music, 
with its power kindle enthusiasm, fighting enthusiasm, soothe 
and comfort the forespent, afford relief pent-up emotion. 
And yet many older people have missed all except the 
great, broad, fundamental feeling for which was born us, 
because were supposed have musical talent and therefore 
had training appreciation, else look back the mo- 


*See New Idea Art, Harper’s Weekly, Oct. 28, 1911. 
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notonous hours compulsory practice joyless attempt 
make amateur, which spoiled the art, when piano-player 
would have done better. Now listen Mr. David Mannes, the 
Director the Music School Settlements the East Side 
New York. says, would like fill the city with many 
good amateurs that every house could make its own music. The 
way that should like teach child would begin with 
when two and half years age. should put either 
fiddle piano the room, but teacher. should say: ‘Here 
toy; try something with put drums and other 
toys into child’s nursery, why not fiddle? Let the child 
touch and handle the instrument, let him try play 
himself. Pretty soon the child will say: ‘Will somebody please 
teach have found this happen every time, and would 
the same way with sight singing, reading any other kind 
musical instruction. begin saying, ‘You must practice 
two three hours day,’ begin the wrong end, for 
the compulsory and monotonous practice five notes and scales 
that kills the love music young 

Another plain example what education can for the aver- 
age child given the experiment for girls Hollywood, 
California, where separate building has been erected connec- 
tion with the high school for the teaching art and household 
economics. The five-room flat this building has been furnished 
largely the hand-work the boys and girls, and the other day 
four girls gave tea. The wicker tea-table was made one 
the craft room, the serving-tray another, the cups and saucers, 
creamer and sugar the pottery room another, the spoons 
the fourth the metal hammering room. Nothing but the tea 
and sugar were foreign manufacture. The keen enjoyment the 
pupils demonstrated the numbers and enthusiasm those 
who come, and the idea over the state. 
When our boys and girls are thus educated appreciate the 
the home, will the complaint still heard that 
impossible for the person ordinary means buy really beauti- 
ful furnishings because manufacturers cater cheap and dis- 
torted taste 

This one the complaints which must surely remedied 


*See Music Schools for Poor Children, The Craftsman, Dec., 1911. 
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the industrial trend the people are have chance for artistic 
expression their buying well their work. Another the 
American habit making whatever use unsubstantial 
possible order that may wear out soon possible order 
that the purchaser may obliged buy another article soon 
may be. This most obviously industry for profit and not for 
use, the profit the manufacturer and not the purchaser. 
Neither this the profit the nation, for other countries are 
exceeding supplying the needs the world this very 
ground our cheap, unsubstantial wares. 

But the other hand, need guard against one the fads 
the day, the feeling certain circles that nothing but handmade 
work any real value. Machinery has come stay without 
doubt; has come serve and not enslave us; has come 
unite and not divide into the class that can afford handmade 
work and the class that cannot, the class that can indulge its 
artistic taste and the class that must starve it. And the unifying 
requisite which must govern all industry, man’s ser- 
vant and not his master, that every article use shall pro- 
duced that way which shall best serve its purpose, that unique 
end for which created. many instances has already 
been found that the machine-made article better and more 
artistic than the hand-made. The discoveries photography are 
point and the cover designs our magazines. Here the artist 
and the machine working together produce more satisfactory 
result than the artist working alone. 

course there direct clash between those who regard the 
beautiful having direct concern with the useful and the 
utilitarian who declares that “beauty, word, only higher 
usefulness—utility seen arm’s length.” But such distinctions 
depend largely upon Even Ruskin’s illustration 
Nature’s useless beauty the peacock’s tail and the lily the 
field fails its point “higher usefulness” includes the relief 
the mind which the picturesque affords the monotony 
landscape. The sheep-herder the western ranches would per- 
haps less often insane because the deadly sameness his 
task the spacious reaches prairie grass were relieved 
the lilies and gorgeous birds more attractive climes. 

Surely the artistic pessimist should greatly heartened when 
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The Relation Art, Industry and Education 


finds that the advertiser, that most perfect exponent pure 
commercialism, has discovered that the form appeal 
reaches the public best. charges his advertising manager 
appropriate whatever does, advertise the serious and im- 
portant dignified and masterly style, the sensible and com- 
fortable article sensible and comfortable way, the amusing 
the humorous, and down the line. Some the adver- 
tising booklets our best business firms are works art. And 
this connection well remember when the objector declares 
that vocational education does not develop the thinking powers 
that there study which absolutely requires concentrated 
thought much design. The notable results the Austrian 
Fachschulen for Weaving are proof this. There the boys are 
taught the very source design, Nature herself, study 
plants and flowers and from their drawings and coloring dis- 
cover that feeling for the decorative which emerges above the sur- 
face even though the pupils come from the cramped homes 
the poor. And when they are through with their schooling the 
manufacturers are eager employ these boys.* 

(This chapter will concluded for November.) 


*See Austrian Schools for Weaving, The International Studio, Dec., 1911. 
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Social Hygiene 


JACK LONDON’S “Before Adam” there 
exceedingly concrete and illuminating, not scien- 
tifically exact representation the life primi- 
tive man. Every reader that fanciful story will 
the incident the wooing flight through the 
forest, Big Tooth and the Swift-One, the suc- 
cessful capture, and the honey moon the Swift- 
One’s tree shelter. was simple those pre- 
human days, and there was little taking thought for the mor- 
row, but much control through primitive instincts and general 
tendencies behavior. Let said the credit these in- 
stincts, that they were sort secure the survival the race, 
and you and are here because have behind long line 
biologically respectable ancestors preserved through their day and 
generation the successful working their instinctive endow- 
ments. 

But times have changed, and long has been the march the 
human family through primitive savagery modern civilization, 
yet deeply imbedded man’s nervous system the record the 
centuries and milleniums racial history, and man now finds 
himself beset with the old time yearnings but confronted con- 
ditions that forbid the exercise primitive methods their 
satisfaction. 

Among these yearnings that one for association with the 
opposite sex, which characterizes every normal adolescent 
found our high schools today, and our great problem is, how 
Big Tooth and the Swift-One into Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. other words, the problem 
social hygiene the schools generally the problem direct- 
ing the association the sexes suppress familiarity and 
develop becoming modesty. 

How shall this done? Before try answer this ques- 
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Social Hygiene 101 


tion let briefly consider some important facts and then 
analyze, can, the elements the problem seek solve. 

Anthropologists assert that human society has been organized 
around the two most nearly fundamental human activities, 
namely, food and sex. With uncounted generations this sort 
inheritance behind all mankind, futile contend that 
among the sons earth, black, white, yellow, red, brown, there 
any considerable difference birth. what happens 
afterwards that gives the large place our lives environment. 
Our instinctive inheritances are practically all alike their 
variety and one with those find higher animals. These in- 
stincts may vary among their relative strength and thus 
come have differences disposition. Similarly have 
differences the relative intensities our physiological activities, 
and thus have differences temperament. what make 
out our native endowments disposition and temperament 
that gives character, and character what seek set 
the boys and girls our high schools. 

There are those who think that the origin evil ex- 
plained the fact that the morals mankind, the mores, cus- 
toms, ways behaving relation others, have changed, but 
that the primitive tendencies still persist with varying strength 
all us. Thus, lying, stealing, sex promiscuity, were 
advantageous the long ago, and because these sorts 
things still protrude themselves human behavior, that 
have immorality today. what Paul describes the seventh 
chapter Romans, among the concluding verses which are 
many like this: “So now more that it, but sin (i. e., 
instinct) which dwelleth me.” the “call the wild” 
that makes all feel the need the very strongest help 
effective resistance, and whose potency has drawn back prim- 
itive ways many our social delinquents. 

And now, briefly, let turn some the elements the 
problem the association the sexes adolescent years. 
alleged that the long, long ago, even before the days Jack 
London’s “Before the condition the highest mundane 
society was that matriarchy, which the mother was the center 
the group offspring half brothers and sisters that surround 
her. These were the days polandry. Many generations after- 
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ward came the days patriarchy, which the father was the 
head the larger group, and polygamy was the recognized, the 
moral, marital condition. vast advance was made when mo- 
nogamous life became customary, even the early marriage was the 
common practice. But the higher demands put upon the modern 
man setting home, and with the years necessary secure 
intelligence and efficiency, there delayed monogamy, instead 
the precipitate sort Big Tooth and the Swift-One. 

But this, too, has brought its train evils, need not 
here rehearse. any one doubts the facts, has but turn 
the famous report the Vice Commission the city Chicago, 
report revolting its elaborate detail well authenticated 
facts, and intended not for the erotic dreamer the irresponsible 
sentimentalist, but for the serious minded altruist our day. 
More than this, the fact that one ten the marriages Amer- 
ica today dissolved the courts, goes show that every agency 
for education, certainly including the high school, normal school, 
the college and the university, needs abandon the policy 
silence, and pursue the method rational enlightenment. 

Coming now the general directions for the solution our 
high school problem reducing sex familiarity and increasing 
sex modesty, two lines effort are presented, the inadequate and 
the adequate. Under the first head permit me, even though you 
not agree with me, set down the method dependence 
miracle the matter the moralization society. Our ten- 
dency expect certain things this world achieved the 
method magic itself evidence primitive mindedness, 
and while there may and doubtless really have been cases, not 
few more less sudden reform, yet there have been all 
too many where the method has failed, and more and more 
have driven upon us, that human morals matter 
physiological psychology, subject the general laws which 
the good Heavenly Father continually rules this world 

second futile method that direct suppression. The very 
“Thou-shalt-not’s” are themselves highly suggestible things 
From having spent year teacher female semin- 
ary, hardly open conviction the virtues the segrega- 
tion and repression method educating the sexes. The principle 
segregation essentially wrong, and while good people have 
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been trained such schools, their goodness has developed spite 
the system their education rather than because it. 

Coming last the consideration what seems give 
promise adequacy the moral training our young people, 
with respect sex, let said that wholesome association 
the sexes, such does not encourage familiarity, the line 
least resistance well greatest return. this mean the 
ordinary sort association, where there mutual restraint and 
mutual respect, but limited bodily contact. this latter con- 
dition which provokes the the wild” and sets liberty 
the dragon desire when St. George not hand destroy 
the common enemy man. This the biological objection 
the practise dancing between the sexes where close physical 
contact involved. also with other forms unrestrained 
sex mingling. 

One the wise and strong superintendents Nebraska no- 
ticed that two his high school pupils had gone the bad because 
certain night entertainments under the auspices the school, 
that permitted free contact sexes. year all the evening 
entertainments were eliminated and day activities were pressed 
harder than ever. The result was that the names all his boys 
and girls were kept from off the lips the monger. Prin- 
cipal Hanna, the Sidney, Nebraska, high school, carries 
series ingenious games with history and literature cards for 
his pupils, duly chaperoned, the evening, and these serve 
direct the thoughts the pupils outword and not inward, upward 
and not 

The second greater recommendation that the energies the 
pupils directed along the line other servicable and whole- 
some instincts; for happily, these are hand,—construction, 
acquisition, self-assertion, altruism, ete. Says John Dewey, “All 
conduct springs ultimately and radically out native instincts 
and impulses, and must know what these instincts and impulses 
are, and what they are each particular stage the child’s 
development, order know what appeal and build upon.” 
may add, that must seek out the instincts that are good, 
and use them oust the ones that are bad. Thus the undesirable 
remain abeyance are subordinated from non-usage. 
The teacher’s greatest problem make the wholesome activities, 
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the worthy ideals, seem worth while. This can done through 
athletics judiciously conducted, or, perhaps, even better through 
the teaching manual training and science, though 
the orthodox school subjects may presented way create 
enthusiasm and devotion higher ideals. 

Lastly, the teacher herself the most potent force control 
and this best accomplished through the suggestive influence 
her character. the teacher’s high privilege serve 
radiation center for immeasurable suggestion for the boys and 
girls entrusted her care. Under the spell her hypnotic 
power, youth and maiden may take purity life, nobleness 
purpose, devotedness ideals, and beauty character. 
the implicit faith the pupil the teacher goddess whom 
yielded daily adoration, and into whose likeness there un- 
ceasing growth. Happy that pupil who has one this company 
for his teacher, provided that teacher lives always the Olympic 
heights character, surrounded the eternal snows purity, 
and reflecting ever the unfading sunlight intelligence and 
righteousness. 
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Pre-Vocational Training 


MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT, STATE 


lack efficient training for young people both 


sexes has been thoroughly discussed that little 
more need said convince any one its reality, 
yet much must said and done before facilities 
and methods training will adequately meet the 
demands our industrial conditions. 

consider the development certain in- 


dustries which depend upon the different grades 
abor will realized that neither necessary nor possible 
that all parts the work should performed those who are 
skilled all branches their trades. automatic and special 
tools had never been invented, were not possible produce 
certain articles more economically than any method known 
generation ago, certain industries would not exist, and the cost 
many devices which are today considered indispensible, would 
great that only the very wealthy could possess them; hence 
the special machine and its operator are with for all time. 

addition the great number these specialists, the condi- 
tions modern industry demand many more broadly trained 
workers than possible supply present. not entirely due 
the lack training facilities that the supply inadequate 
the demand, though course that important feature the 
problem, but fundamental cause the first class 
workers either sex, the lack ambition and definite pur- 
pose life many, who with moderate exertion could lift 
themselves above the rank unskilled labor. Evening schools, 
other institutional and corporation schools make easy for am- 
bitious young men women pursue almost any line study, 
and fit themselves for important positions their trades. 

seems that this lack ambition and definite purpose 
life more common than previous generations; this so, one 


*Lately head the Manual Training Department Eastern High School, 
Bay City, Michigan. 
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reason for may found the fact that modern development 
has created many distractions; would seem that many the 
younger generation have little tendency spend their time any 
serious purpose, but crave recreation character which requires 
little mental effort upon their part. This one the rea- 
sons why manufacturers have little procuring 
abundance unskilled labor, and evidence that the mass 
young workers not possess the ambition which will impel them 
curtail their amusements for the sake self improvement. 

Many young people have the stamina which keeps them from 
yielding tempting distractions, but unquestionably true that 
the mass have healthful absorbing interest, definite direction 
which they will voluntarily apply their spare time and surplus 
energy. The fact that few are willing use their faculties for 
self improvement, suggests that solution one important aspect 
the problem may found earlier stage life. 

While the grade schools give elementary knowledge scholas- 
tic subjects, those who have natural taste for other lines work, 
receive little training which will give force that 
tion. Hence, upon leaving the grade schools, the students accept 
the places which are most immediately attractive, regardless the 
fact that ten years their positions may but little improved. 
fact, many approach their life’s work with definite plans for 
the future, and are seemingly content follow the line least re- 

present the most promising solution this condition seems 
lie within the province the grade schools, and before the 
student sixteen years age, the more important results being 
accomplished during the formative stage, between the ages 
eight and twelve. 

this period, Bagley, Educative Process” says, “The 
years eight twelve are the habit forming period, for habit, 
its psychological side, making permanent pathways nervous 
discharge. The capacity for retaining concrete impressions 
never strong during this period; the mind seems grasp and 
hold everything that reaches the focus attention. short, 
other stage childhood thoroughly true that the mind 
‘wax receive, and marble retain’, Speaking the same 
subject “The Ideal President Stanley Hall says, 
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Training 


“We are now educating the automatic bases both mind and 
morals, and habits are never easily formed and made 
the time break the human colt, some sense the wildest all 
wild animals. the piano, any other musical instrument 
learned, this the time for drill, especially the scales 
and exercises. instrumentalists technique rarely good the 
foundations are not laid this stage.” 

The kind and methods instruction, the channels thought 
which are developed, and the direction given the child’s activities 
during this period will generally have greater influence upon his 
future life, than education any other stage his growth. 
during these years that the skill which the foundation 
all special skill any trade can best and most economically de- 
veloped. 

This matter vital importance the student, and the 
thousands boys and girls who are annually sent from the grade 
schools find places best they may our industrial life, make 
equally vital problem the state and nation. more 
than half these students have some definite idea plan for 
their life’s work, and could receive judicious vocational training 
until their sixteenth year passed, their additional efficiency, and 
rapid progress when they enter industrial life would pay fabulous 

returns upon the cost such training. 

True, vocational training expensive, but not nearly costly 
the commonwealth the loss the life’s products the indus- 
try those both sexes, who might have become skilled workers 
had they received the training which should given the pub- 
school system. 

The lack efficiency and low earning capacity results low 
ideals thought and accomplishment, immorality and crime, and 
makes necessary the maintenance institutions provide for 
those, who, from these causes become charges. 

system vocational instruction should include training 
both sexes, and make provision for students between fourteen 
sixteen years age; especially important that children’s 
minds should kept continuously busy during these years, that 
they may not dwell upon the physical changes which are taking 
place. 

When most students finish their school life with the eighth 
grade, they suddenly find themselves free from restraint and the 
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necessity for study, and many have definite interests upon which 
their activities may lavished. The industrial work upon which 
they begin rarely requires more than minimum their 
activity, and furnishes little opportunity for the exercise the 
ability for sustained, concentrated effort, which they had acquired 
some extent during their grade school work. Few children are 
able, without guidance, select worthy object upon which their 
surplus time and activity may expended, hence they will often 
prostituted upon cheap shows more questionable forms 
amusement, unless the parents are wise enough furnish the 
needed incentive thought and healthful recreation. The blind 
confidence parents that their children this age need re- 
straint, and “will turn out all right”, often this may 
proved almost any night city town, the sight the 
many young boys and girls the streets, who should home, 
under the parental eye. 

The problem dealing with children between the time they 
leave the grade school and sixteen years age, can great 
measure solved extending the requirements compulsory at- 
tendance either day night school cover this period, 
this age they are usually considered undesirable any industry. 
Intelligent vocational training suited their individual needs and 
prospects should the essential part the curriculum such 
schools. 

The minds children during these years are not sufficiently 
developed give them the balance they should have make the 
best use freedom from restraint, and which, alas, many parents 
not realize. Even more than during their grade school years 
should they under the municipal thumb, and should pass this 
period preparing themselves for future usefulness. 

Educators and business men are joining hands the study 
the various problems connected with vocational 
training, experiments are being conducted, and public and insti- 
tutional schools are making rapid strides solving them; many 
different lines thought are being followed the endeavor find 
the best methods which the desired results may 
and only question time when there will satisfactory 
solution the more important problems included within this aspect 
our modern life. 
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The Special Transfer Class the Newton 
Technical High School 


one who accustomed visiting the typical old- 
time high school, inspection the many depart- 
ments the Newton Technical High School will 

bring many surprises. one the most 
departments that institution the 
Special Transfer Class, consisting about forty 
girls and thirty boys, who have entered the high 


school without grammar school diplomas. 

Their fitness for the transfer this special class consists the 
fact that they are fifteen years age older and that for reasons 
beyond their own control they were found the grammar school 
age when the average pupil the second year the high 
school. 

The causes retardation were first, slow mental growth; sec- 
ond, sickness; third, home conditions; fourth, change schools. 

will noticed that mention made truancy, bad con- 
duct, degeneracy causes retardation. This because 
pupils are admitted members this class who could classed 
truants, degenerates, incorrigibles. The class for pupils 
whose mental development has not kept pace with their years; but 
not dumping ground scrap heap for the grammar 
schools. largely the care taken selecting pupils 
for this class that the success this work due. That the work 
the class has been thus far has been established 
the standing the pupils the regular high school courses. 

the work the boys and the girls this group was very dis- 
tinctly differentiated, they were segregated upon entering the 
school; the girls being placed under the charge three women 
teachers, and the boys under corresponding number men. 

this paper shall deal only with the work the girls. 
Their mental attitude first seemed one vague hope, mingled 
with some definite fear failure, while none were defective, the 
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words “befogged,” “slow” and “shallow,” could used describe 
the minds large number. 

They were received and constantly treated with the greatest 
kindness everyone connected with the high school, and every 
way they were made feel themselves integral part the stu- 
dent body. They were given bright, sunny room, and the 
conditions under which they worked the cooking, sewing and de- 
sign rooms, were the very best. 

While the average health the girls was fairly good, they were 
not robust vigorous and during the first the year many 
them were absent occasionally because slight illnesses. The 
work the gymnasium, the study hygiene and correct modes 
living helped them secure better physical poise, and their 
improved appearance the end the was matter 
comment. 

They were given ten periods academic work and fourteen 
household economics and design per week. their academic studies 
course, English occupied the first place, and they were given 
forty-five minute period each day that subject. The practical 
work English was correlated closely possible with the real 
work life and with the other subjects their course. 

oral English themes they told their work cooking, sew- 
ing, and design, written English they recorded that work and 
wrote real bills, orders, notes, letters and descriptions work ac- 
complished. Visits were made several manufacturing plants 
and these were described. 

cultural English twelve standard poems were memorized and 
from large collection books, loaned the Library, oral 
themes were given each Friday upon the book, portion book, 
that had been read during the week. 

Commercial Geography much the work was illustrated 
the and the class was presented with valuable col- 
lection minerals the Smithsonian Institute, through the cour- 
tesy Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, and several large manufacturing 
concerns gave complete exhibits their products, making all 
quite valuable collection the leading productions the 
country. 

arithmetic the work was based upon actual problems dress- 
making, millinery and household accounts. 
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The work hygiene led correction personal habits and 
manner dress, and general improvement the physical con- 
dition each girl. 

cooking about sixty different articles food were prepared 
each pupil, and best all, the healthfulness and unhealthful- 
ness the different articles diet were understood and habits 
personal neatness were acquired that were invaluable. 

the sewing classes each girl made complete cooking uniform 
and set underclothing. 

The work design correlated closely with the sewing depart- 
ment, and was made very practical. 

During the year series talks upon vocations was given the 
girls experts upon the chosen subjects. These talks were 
great value and several instances decided the girl’s work life. 
Some the subjects were: “Vocations Open Girls,” “What De- 
termines Success any “What Kind Girl Would 
Make Good Nurse?” “The Life Saleswoman,” “The 
cient Girl,” Mother’s Helper.” “The Possibilities Cooking.” 

the close the year (1910-1911), thirty-five girls from this 
class were given grammar school diplomas and these nearly all 
returned the high school the next year (1912), where they en- 
tered the regular courses the school. 

The superintendent has watched their quarterly reports very 
and has found that they have made excellent record 
the regular classes the school. One girl leads her class de- 
signing costumes. Several were starred doing better work than 
the average household economics; two are doing good work 
the classical school, while all have been reported 
plishing their work English manner that quite 
that the average freshman. 

must remembered that these were pupils who would never 
have entered high school ordinary methods promotion. 
had not been for this opportunity entering the special 
Transfer Class, nearly all these girls would have dropped out 
the end the eighth ninth year. Like thousands 
other untrained, unskilled girls, who leave our grammar schools 
each year, partially schooled, but almost entirely uneducated, they 
would have drifted about from one low grade employment an- 
other, feeling vaguely that some way the schools had failed them, 
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but not being able voice, logically coherently their causes 
failure and they would have gone through life with feeling 
self-distrust that would have seriously hampered them any move- 
ment towards self-improvement. 

Given new chance unusually stimulating and helpful en- 
vironment which appeal the intellect was made from 
every possible point, these girls arose their opportunity and are 
“making good” one the finest high schools the country. 

The experiment has proved that much human wreckage will 
saved when the high schools serve all the pupils city. 


The Fields 


I’ve roamed and touched the faces the fields— 
Green fields and blue— 
What joy mine! 

touch the shore God’s eternal mysteries, 

roam sunshine where all smiles are true, 
And harmonies divine. 


I’ve roamed and touched the faces the fields— 
That reach yon wooded heights. 
What wealth mine! 

take harvest through the passing years; 

take through toilsome days these wholesome sights 
That make dark hours divine. 


I’ve roamed and touched the faces the fields— 

Walled and secure 

Hope should thine! 
here the clematis and wood-rose cling 
shadow here the brightest fruits endure 

’tis yield divine! 

Hayes, 
Essex Junction, Vt. 
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Examination Questions for Milton’s Lycidas” 
KINGSLEY. 


Compare LYCIDAS with other which you have read 
and bring out clearly the points resemblance and difference. 

Give brief sketch him whose untimely death the subject 
the poem. Quote the lines which tell you (1) that was compar- 
atively young when died; (2) that was poet; (3) that was 
schoolmate Milton’s; (4) that was drowned; (5) peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with the accident. 

Enumerate those characteristic features which make LYCIDAS 
pastoral poem. this connection, explain the title the poem. 

also monody. Justify the use the word monody 
describing the poem. 

What information personal interest does the figurative lan- 
guage the first seven lines LYCIDAS convey? Put these lines 
into literal language. 

What the significance once more line our poem? 
Paraphrase and explain the expression disturb your season due. 

what point the poem its subject stated? Describe the 
manner which the poet leads the annowncement his sub- 
ject. 

what three sources does the poet look for inspiration the 
treatment his theme? Show that these sources invoked fix the 
character the poem. 

Put into literal language the figurative expressions lines 23, 
24-31, 32-33, 34-35. 

sound suggested you the line 

What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn? 
What pictures are suggested the following 


Your quaint enamelled eyes. 

The rathe primrose. 

The pansy freaked with jet. 

While the still morn went out with sandals grey. 


11. What the point the poet’s address the nymphs? Put 
these into your own words. Tell the story Orpheus and state 
the purpose its insertion. 

purpose served the insertion lines 64-69? Put 
into your own words Milton’s statement concerning the uselessness 
endeavor. 

13. What condition literature does Milton deplore lines 64- 
69? what sort literature lines and refer? 

14. Did Milton have any motive writing LYCIDAS other than 
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writing elegy honor his friend? Give proofs your answer 
citing passages from the poem. 

15. Reproduce your own words Milton’s opinion the clergy 
his day. Characterize the three classes which Milton recognized. 
Are the types described this 17th century poem wholly unfamiliar 
today 

16. Describe the manner which Milton inserts this invective 
against the clergy his poem. what does refer when says, 
“the grim wolf with privy paw,” etc. “the two-handed engine”? 

What three personages are mentioned name among the 
mourners for Lycidas? what capacity each 
tify each. 

18. full the passage containing the tribute the 
flowers, explaining Milton’s characterizations connection with each 
flower. Tell the story connected with the line. 

That sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 

19. what connection occurs apostrophe the Archangel 
Michael? What the point the lines containing this 

20. With what exultant thought does the lament for Lycidas 
close? Illustrate the meaning the word genius line 185. 

21. Compare the conclusion the poem with the introduction. 
What intimation the poet’s future literary career these lines 
furnish 

22. White brief article “The Biographical and Historical In- 
terest Attached LYCIDAS”. 

23. Paraphrase the following lines and give the context for each: 

Welter the parching wind. 

destined urn. 

Under the opening eyelids the morn. 
And strictly meditate the thankless muse. 
With new spangled ore. 

24. Explain the epithets used the expressions, Melodious tear, 
wizard stream, vocal reeds, laureate hearse. 

25. Show illustration what meant the statement that 
blends beautifully the grace the classic model and the 
spirit classic thought with the rich beauty the English pastoral.” 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Nearly one-fourth the boys and girls who enter the American 
schools reach the high school. This, too, when the work the 
high school to-day almost advanced that the college 
few years ago. 


Calvert School Baltimore, Maryland, was founded 1897 
group spirited citizens, men and women prominent the 
life the community, for the purpose educating children from six 
twelve years age the best methods known modern educa- 
tional science. The Home Instruction Department designed 
reach children, who, through choice necessity, must educated 
home, and the school, therefore, now able come the pupil, giv- 
ing him the same work, the same methods and the same individual 
attention that pupils its own class rooms enjoy. This 
largely philanthropic enterprise has not only been 
ful, but the unique character the work, its scientific value, has been 
generally recognized. The headmaster, Hillver, B., was 
honored the recent International Congress Brussels, his work 
Calvert and the school’s method being highly recommended. 


From the bulletins the Department Education Washington 
take the two following interesting paragraphs: 

“That language and literature country schools can interest- 
ingly and effectively taught agriculture and domestic science 
the contention Professor Leiper, the Western Kentucky 
State Normal School, just issued for free distribution 
the United States Bureau Education. Mr. Leiper believes that 
the chief purpose the rural school, aside from teaching the tradi- 
tional rudiments, ‘is develop deep and reverent appreciation 
nature, and give fundamental knowledge that body facts 
which man may make nature yield the greatest possible amount 
food and clothing for sustenance and comfort.’ Language work 
deal much possible throughout the course with the life the 
rural community. The memorizing poems and literary gems; de- 
bates subjects farming and country verse writing keeping 
diary; talking from outlines before the whole school country-life 
topics; these are some the steps suggested the plan teaching 
language rural school.” 
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“What the money value education’ The average reduced 
individual cases, would something like this: boys, age 14, 
are both interested mechanics. One goes into the shops, the other 
into technical school. The boy the shops starts week, 
and the time getting $7. that age the other boy 
leaving school and starting work $10 week. the shop- 
trained young fellow getting $9.50 and the technical graduate $15; 
the weekly wage $11.50 and the latter’s $20; and 
the time they are both the shopworker finds $12.75 his pay en- 
velope while the technically trained man draws salary $31. These 
figures are based study 2,000 actual workers made the 
Massachusetts Commission for Industrial and Technical Education.” 


During the coming academic year New York University offer 
two courses Religious Education. One these courses will treat 
the general problems Religious Education and given the 
School Pedagogy. The other course deals with “The Racial Sense 
Sin” and given the Graduate School. The one cause mainly 
practical nature, the other mainly theoretical. Ministers, Sunday 
School Teachers, officers, and other religious workers 
should find these courses interest and value them. Both courses 
are given Professor Horne, the Washington Square Build- 
ing Monday afternoons beginning 3.45, and the first meeting 
will held September 30. 


the least important which the publication “Pamphlet Series”, 
already numbering many titles, setting forth the leading phases 
the movement. Late numbers discuss Neutralization, America’s 
Opportunity, Erving Winslow; The Right and Wrong the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Charles Dole; William Stead and His Peace 
Message, James Macdonald; Revised List Arbitration Treat- 
ties, compiled Denys Myers: and The World Peace Foundation, 
Its Present Activities. The “foreword” Mr. Edwin Ginn, the 
founder, significant and suggestive that make from the 
following somewhat extended quotation. 

“The nations have been for centuries learning the art war and 
perfecting the present military machinery and organization. The 
monstrous armaments have become intolerable burden, taxing the 
resources the world degree that threatens universal bankrupt- 
cy; yet the false fears and rivalries governments, the ambitions 
the military class and the vested interests which thrive upon the pres- 
ent system all work powerfully together for its continuance and 


The World Peace Foundation engaged many activities, not 
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growth. The clear logic the situation prescribes that the machinery 
for the settling international differences force should steadily 
decrease with the increase the machinery for their settlement 
law. The development these judicial instrumentalities recent 
years has been rapid and very great, yet the great armaments, instead 
being steadily reduced they clearly should have been, have steadi- 
grown greater still. The waste and folly this course have been 
repeatedly pointed out. easy show, Cobden showed fifty 
years ago, that the ratio five five just the same that ten 
ten, and that the mad naval rivalries should checked the 
mutual agreement and show that every principle 
political economy and good business, well justice and human- 
ity, violated the present course. Yet the governments and the 
peoples not heed the lesson, and they will not until education 
the true principles international order has become pervasive and 
controlling. this patient and thorough work education, 
through the school, the college, the church, the press, the pamphlet 
and the book, that the World Peace Foundation addresses itself. 
operates cordially with every other agency; but, the reader these 
pages will see, the demands its own special work and imperative 
duties waiting done are already far beyond its present resources. 
ask the attention generous friends the cause the various ur- 
gent needs here presented. glad indeed make own per- 
sonal contribution $50,000 year the work, but ask that others 
who are able will make similar contributions. ask especially, since 
believe that the strength any such great educational work lies not 
its maintenance “half dozen philanthropists, but great 
body devoted friends, each doing what can, that hundreds and 
thousands our people should unite the work. should like 
see hundreds and thousands centers activity for the promotion 
the interests which the Foundation has heart, established through- 
out the country and throughout the world.” 
(signed) EDWIN GINN. 


The Society for the Promotion Engineering Education with 
Secretary’s office Cornell University has issued interesting Report 
Committee Teaching Mathematics Engineering Students. 

The members the Society feel that this report should bene- 
fit number ways. shows the teachers mathematics what 
are considered the fundamentals for engineering subjects. indi- 
cates teachers engineering the preparation which they may rea- 
sonably expect their students have had. reference syllabus 
for students engineers who wish systematize their knowledge 
mathematics look some fundamental theorem. 
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There intimate relation between what commonly called 
happiness and work. one unhappy impossible his best 
work. happy filled with life, enthusiasm, and 
these make him more efficient and successful. They increase the 
quantity and improve the quality his output. This true the 
worker with cold, dead material things; much more him who deals 
with warm sentient, living beings, the case the teacher. 
the shoe-maker can make better shoes for being happy, much more can 
the teacher make better scholars, better boys and girls, she her- 
self filled with spirit joy and gladness. Happiness thus part 
good teacher’s equipment. something desired and 
ful thought and study. should seek after the conditions which 
produce and guard against the influences which destroy it. 

shall not far this quest for happiness before shall find 
that the deepest sources from which springs are within rather 
than outside us. measure happiness depends upon that which 
happens. But things inside the human soul well outside 
it. untoward outward event happens, say undeserved and 
uncalled-for insult. Whether this shall produce unhappiness for 
not, depends upon the way take it. get angry, talk 
strike back, and away and brood over it, then indeed unhappiness 
the product. If, however, rule our own spirit and make “the 
soft answer” that “turneth away wrath,” then deep, true sense 
have produced the conditions happiness, under adverse circum- 
stances. soul has gained the victory, and spiritual victories al- 
ways bring happiness. 

the school, the shop, the home, the neighborhood, always 
wise overlook many things, interfere with others little pos- 
sible, leave people free work out their own problems and live 
their own lives their own way. can help them and ourselves 
much better getting their point view and giving them our sym- 
pathy than insisting that they shall take our point view and 
criticising them they not things our way. What blessing 
school teacher who radiant with happiness and who al- 
ways seeing good her pupils, rather than looking for faults and 
troubles. How much more effective must our work whatever is, 
out the abundance our own joy living make our influence 
felt constructive inspiration, instead destructive 
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Foreign Notes 


THE MATHEMATICAL CONGRESS CAMBRIDGE.—The holiday sea- 
son England was marked important events which the Imperial 
Universities Congress was the most notable. Among more specialized 
conferences that gravitated toward the same centre, one the most 
interesting was the meeting the International Congress Mathe- 
matics Cambridge. Very naturally this meeting was the occasion 
for review the history the Cambridge school mathematics, 
whose origin traced the renaissance. This movement was early 
recognized Cambridge, and consequence the 16th century 
the University became important centre mathematical teaching. 
The notable teachers and the notable discoveries that have marked the 
development this work the university from that time the pres- 
ent are recalled interesting article Rouse Ball pub- 
lished the Mathematical Gazette for July last. was not until 
1663 that professorship mathematics was founded Cambridge, 
the first incumbent being Isaac Barrow. Among his few pupils was 
Newton whom resigned the chair 1669, Newton being then 
under twenty-seven years age. recorded that came 
scholar into residence 1661 before his nineteenth birthday, and that 
the time was ignorant mathematics and had intention 
taking the subject. cause his interest and the course 
study and reading which then pursued are not exactly known; the 
circumstances suggest, least, the folly forcing pro- 
cesses upon immature minds, and complete divorce from the study 
physics and astronomy. 

The Newtonian period and the group remarkable physicists that 
marked the nineteenth century are the brilliant episodes the history 
mathematics Cambridge. The Cavendish professorship was 
founded 1871, the attached laboratory being built the expense 
the Chancellor, the Duke Devonshire. The chair was successively 
James Clerk Maxwell (1871-1879), John William, Baron 
and Joseph John Thomson (1884-). 

may noted this connection that the reports the national 
sub-committees appointed the International Commission Math- 
ematics are attracting wide interest. The reports the American 
committee are published the Bureau Education series 
bulletins. The final report and those pertaining the work sec- 
ondary schools are special demand. 


study has not only profoundly modified methods school training but 
also systems school administration. Every educational department 
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any note whether for state, city, other civil division, has division 
school hygiene, medical inspection, and even countries which 
school systems, whole, are very imperfectly organized, afford ex- 
amples admirable equipment for these special services. This 
noticeable several cities Central and South America, and is, 
case Russia. The advance this respect probably due 
the fact that medical and sanitary sciences are more highly devel- 
oped than either the science public administration pedagogics. 

The development respect the medical inspection schools has 
been accompanied decided change the programs educational 
conferences. For example, the sixteenth annual conference London 
teachers was occupied with the following subjects: The problem 
the backward child, paper presented Mr. Paton, chief master 
the Manchester Grammar School position with regard 
formal training, presented Dr. Myers, Cambridge Univer- 
Deep breathing and chest Mr. Litton; all the 
papers were ussed with true professional enthusiasm. 

With respect backward children, educators and doctors have 
reached the same conclusion: The cause backwardness must 
carefully sought and special arrangements must made for back- 
ward children both their own interests and the interests 
children who easily keep normal pace. 

very suggestive program was carried out the conference the 
combined child-study societies, held London May last. The 
subject for consideration was the “Health the child relation 
its mental and physical development.” The conference was presided 
over Sir James Chrichton Browne, who was pioneer worker the 
cause which has become one universal interest. 


THE MANNHEIM view the almost universal recog- 
nition the fact that single curriculum can serve the individual 
needs any considerable group children, and that classification 
must based upon other considerations than those sex and age, 
increasing attention being called the Mannheim which 
supplies all the conditions flexible classification, and which has 
been worked out every detail, and modified practical experience 
several years has proved necessary. system not only thor- 
oughly carried out the public schools Mannheim, but has been 
adopted, whole part, many cities Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and Brussels, Stockholm and 
perience has shown that about per cent. school children are able 
follow the main class under the system perfectly easy 
care properly for the rest. 
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Book Notices 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. Charles Hughes Johnston and 
others. Scribners, 1912. Pp. xxii 555. $1.50. 


This book unique product among educational textbooks. The 
idea underlying has been used physiology, history and other sub- 
jects, but not before, the reviewer’s knowledge, education. Its 
chapters are written different authors, the editor alone contrib- 
uting more than one chapter. Dealing does primarily with the 
pedagogy the high school branches, this method construction 
should have much its favor. Classes high school pedagogy should 
make professional survey the various high school branches, but there 
one person qualified supply this survey toto, and make 
without any basal text likely prove wasteful time. The faults 
which book constructed this manner subject, are primarily lack 
organization, wasteful repetition, and great variation merit, from 
chapter chapter. The first five chapters are general character. 
Chapter iv, Davis, deals with the principles and plans for reor- 
ganizing secondary education, and might well have been the opening 
chapter. among the best the book, although could easily have 
been condensed into half its size. While Professor Davis recognizes the 
lack proper articulation between the high school and the grades, 
fails recognize similar lack articulation between the high school 
and the college. Legislative, administrative, supervisory, 
torial control are clearly distinguished Elliot chapter 
the organization and control instruction, but the terms, programme 
studies, curriculum, and course study used unusual and 
therefore unfortunate sense (followed throughout the book). The terms 
correspond respectively the current usage curriculum, course 
study, and subject study, and into these terms that the reader 
must continually translate them when reading the book. Formal dis- 
cipline viewed from helpful angle Professor Johnston chapter 
ii, but may questioned that this topic should included text 
high school pedagogy. belongs general educational theory. 

Space forbids any detailed discussion chapters vi—xxvi. These 
chapters treat not only the traditional high school branches, but also 
such subjects public speaking and voice training, drawing, music, sex 
pedagogy, vocational education, practical arts for girls, and the high 
school library. These topics are the main well discussed, but the tra- 
ditional branches are treated too largely from the old, superannuated 
point view. The writers, although teachers, are with few exceptions 
laymen education, having failed master modern educational theory. 
This detracts greatly from the value the treatment. But spite 
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its defects, the book takes long step advance and should find large 
field basal text college courses secondary education. 
Review Ruediger, The George Washington University. 


LATIN SYNTAX DIAGRAMS WITH FIRST YEAR LATIN. 
Lewis, Lakota, North Dakota, 1911. Published the Author. 


The teacher Latin very well aware that one his greatest dif- 
ficulties lies the inability the student comprehend the structure 
the Latin sentence. goes without saying that the pupil likewise 
ignorant the structure the English sentence. The teacher both 
English and Latin some thirty years ago overcame this difficulty suc- 
cessfully the use now obsolete method, that parsing. little 
later the teachers English Grammar recognized important psycho- 
logical truth, viz., that are all either nature habit, visual 
minded, and found that the student grasped more readily the relation- 
ship the parts the sentence each other diagramming the sen- 
tence. This has been the thought back Lewis’ Latin Syntax 
Diagrams. The first part the work, called the introduction, 
text first Latin. Special emphasis laid etymology English 
words and the relationship between English and Latin grammar. 
soon the pupil becomes familiar with Latin forms the author would 
put him the second part the work called “Easy Sentences the 
Helvetian These easy sentences are all diagrammed, and con- 
tain numerous references the introduction and synopsis Latin 
Grammar. After this the entire Helvetian War given diagrams. 
Then follows the text the first book with notes. Next what 
the author calls Synopsis Latin Grammar, and lastly, general vo- 
not only but Cicero and Virgil well. 

The work seems commendable that frankly recognizes and 
attempts remedy defect modern teaching, that allowing the 
pupil “slide through” without knowledge the framework his 
subject matter, and that forces the pupil see the relationship 
existing between Latin and English, relationship which only few 
pupils ever see. One wonders, however, why Mr. Lewis has not edited 
the other three books commonly read high schools, and why 
has made vocabulary Cicero and Virgil well that 
Yet this vocabulary one the most helpful found any Latin text. 
may said passing that times happier phrase might have 
been suggested for translation. general, however, the book has been 
done teacher who has had actual experience meeting 
the difficulties the secondary pupil. 

Review Myrta Eleanor Hunn, Ph. D., Head Department Latin, 
Winona College, Winona Lake, 


and New York. Longmans, Green Co. Price $1.35 net. 


The well-known author “Human Physiology”, “The Outdoor World”, 
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“Field and Woodland Plants”, here gives new book well fitted 
“assist the teacher his attempt obtain for the children the maxi- 
mum benefit the thoughtful observations their physical envi- 
ronment.” suggests the best methods teaching subjects and helps 
supplying suitable material for observations. Every one these nearly 
300 pages full wise suggestion and help. And the 225 illustrations 
will arouse and hold the interest pupils well teachers. Here 
are studies for every part the year from plant and animal life. 
begin with bursting buds, flowing sap, storage food, germination 
seeds, and the wild flowers spring, and until reach the 
full fruition autumn. learn much about beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects, how preserve, arrange and label specimens; the care 
and keeping fishes, reptiles, worms, etc.; the preparing the aqua- 
rium, school museum and school garden; also the friends and foes the 
garden. study this book will open the eyes teachers and pupils 
the wonderful things all about them. Nature study teaches one see 
some purpose; observe closely and accurately; develops the 
taste; cultivates judgment and imagination; aids moral 
training. 


FOURTH READER. Kate Oswell and Gilbert. Illustrations 
Herr and Peck, New York. The Macmillan Co. Price, 
cents, net. 


Mr. Gilbert the former well-known Superintendent Schools St. 
Paul, Newark and Rochester. This book five their “The American 
School Readers” series. intended “for the fourth year the ordi- 
nary graded school course.” The authors think this book contains 
better collection literature” for fourth grade pupils “than found 
any other book upon the market.” And certainly these 319 pages con- 
tain many admirable selections from Anderson, Scott, Coleridge, Lewis 
Carroll, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Bryant, Longfellow, Franklin, 
Hale, Aldrich, Eugene Field, Mabel Osgood Wright, the Bible, 
Ewing, etc. find great deal commend this Reader. But some 
the selections seem unusually long. The illustrations are striking, 
and will attract much attention. 


THE BOYS’ PARKMAN. Compiled Louise Hasbrouck, Boston. 
Little, Brown Co., List Price, cents net. 


Here are 165 pages choice selections from the historical works 
Francis Parkman. man has told the story the French and Eng- 
lish North America Parkman has. For thoroughness and exactness, 
for breadth and attention detail, for picturesque and vivid description 
noble English speech, has left nothing desired. stands 
among the great historians. His great works are the ripe fruits fifty 
years’ arduous, patient, unremitting labor. And when think the 
difficulties which beset him, from poor health and failing eyesight, his 
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achievements seem heroic and well nigh marvellous. These selections 
are about half from “La Salle and the Discovery the Great West,” and 
the rest from “The Conspiracy Pontiac”. John Fiske calls the latter: 
“One the most brilliant and fascinating books that has ever been writ- 
ten any historian since the days Herodotus.” Besides the text 
deals largely with the Indians and thrilling novel, there 
are pages good notes, and four illustrations. Parkman knew the 
Indian first hand, and his accounts are vivid, realistic, and absolutely 
true. 


HEROES AND GREATHEARTS AND THEIR ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
John Dale, Boston, Heath Co. 


Here book which has mission—to increase kindliness and love 
for the animal creation. There are not enough gentle, loving hearts 
the world. wish there were many more. Books like this are 
great service. these 240 pages are pictures many great and good 
men and some noble women, and stories verse prose teach 
the law kindness with such inspiring examples Walter and 
Robert Burns, Cowper and Sir Isaac Newton, Gladstone and Lord Shafts- 
bury, Whittier and Longfellow, Agassiz and Aubudon, Bryant and Lowell, 
Landseer and Rosa Bonheur, Dickens and Robert Browning, Stanley and 
Livingstone, Mr. Angell and Senator Hoar, and Lucy Larcom, Celia Thax- 
ter, Louisa Alcott, Mrs. Browning, and many other noble, beauti- 
ful lovers beasts and birds. This good book for the home and 
the school. wish for very wide reading. generously 
illustrated. 


FESTIVALS AND PLAYS SCHOOLS AND ELSEWHERE. Per- 
cival Chubb, (former Director Festivals the Ethical Culture School, 
New York), and his Associates, with many illustrations. Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $2.00 net. 


The interesting revival the present day the spirit play which 
its historic manifestations well expressed the freer and less serious 
spirit former age, thoroughly praiseworthy. This book gives 
the first thorough presentation “the festal arts drama and pagentry, 
song and dance, rite and “the folk lore and legend 
which are practised and studied the schools.” All teachers and 
others who have with groups children, will find the book most 
suggestive and valuable. 


THE EVOLUTION EDUCATIONAL THEORY. John Adams, 
Se., LL. D., Professor Education the University Lon- 
don. The Macmillan Co. Price, $2.75 net. 


All philosophy, like all life, movement forward, away from that 
which untrue and imperfect, toward that which true and real. Its 
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object not attainment, but progress. This satisfies the ideal man, who 
craves not some finished state perfection, but rather growth and 
ascent toward more and more perfect stage; short, endless 
evolution. This the idea underlying the treatment this volume. 
records with philosophic care and insight, the growth the educa- 
tional idea, and reveals the stages which have attained the 
present age. The last chapter prophetic educational outlook into 
the next stage, which “people will not called upon pretend 
grounded all the humanities present,” but “all will have 
education suitable the state which their inclinations and capacities 
have called them.” 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL AND SOME ITS PROB- 
LEMS. Julius Sachs, Ph. D., Professor Secondary Education 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. The Macmillan Co. 
Price, $1.10 net. 


This compact, common-sense scholarly book presents the views 
experienced educator upon few the more important educational 
problems the day relating secondary education. Among the main 
topics treated are Present Status the Public High School”; “The 
Private Secondary School”; “The Continuation School”; “The Function 
the Educational Expert.” The author’s opinions will carry weight 
with thoughtful teachers. makes earnest plea for more thorough 
and adequate training for the teachers’ vast and fundamental work. 


EUROPE. James Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur Henry Cham- 
berlain. Macmillan Company. 


This supplementary geography, designed for use elementary 
grades. The authors employ the narrative style setting forth the facts 
and the book makes most substantial and serviceable aid the geogra- 
phy work. The pictures are directly illustrative the text and add 
materially the value thereof. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS AND GEOGRAPHY. Edward 
Bates and Frederick Charlesworth, Lecturers the Polytechnic Institute, 
London. Van Nostrand Co. New York. 


This text book for advanced students technical and trade schools, 
evening classes, and for engineers, draughtsmen, architects, surveyors, 
etc. With Part elementary course the two parts together form 
progressive course instruction arranged that students can acquire 
easy stages thorough knowledge the not merely suffi- 
cient pass the various technical examinations, but such will 
value them their practical work, especially the engineering and 
building trades. 
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THE TEACHING PHYSICS. Riborg Mann. Associate Pro- 
fessor Physics the University Chicago. Price, $1.25. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

This not text book physics but serious consideration the 
methods and purpose and texts now used the schools presenting 
this subject. The book divided into three parts. The first traces the 
development the present situation; the second traces the origin 
physics, and seeks establish its leading characteristics and define 
its possibilities means general education; the third states the 
purpose physics teaching, with hints how this purpose may at- 
tained. The distinctive aim the book show how the case 
physics the two points view regarding vocational work and cultural 
work may amalgamated into one. Every teacher physics should 
promptly know this book. 


OLDEST ENGLAND. George Philip Krapp. Professor Eng- 
lish Columbia University. Longmans, Green Co. 

This book, most charming style, tells the story the lives and 
the manners and customs the people who lived King Alfred’s time. 
The author takes back imagination the very days that time 
and makes live with the folk and know their doings and sayings. 
For those about study English history, and for all interested the 
ancestry the English people today, this little book will prove 
great value; will stimulate further reading and study the history 
great nation. 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY READER. For Higher Grades. Kate 
Oswell and Gilbert. Price, cents. Macmillan Company. 

This book the series planned especially meet the needs the 
pupils rural schools, eighth and ninth grade classes graded 
schools, and students undertaking the serious study literature 
the first year the high school. The scope the selection most wide 
—there are stories, essays, and orations, all sort interest boys 
and girls, and all the highest kind literature. 


OUTLINE COURSE THE PHILOSOPHY EDUCATION. 
John Angus MacVannel, Ph. Professor the Philosophy Educa- 
tion the Teachers College, Columbia University. Price cents. Mac- 
millan Company. 

This outline revision and extension syllabus the philosophy 
education use classes the Teachers College. attempt 
indicate some the important lines along which educational recon- 
struction the present times seems converging, and suggest 
method for the organization educational ideas. The filling the 
outline makes substantial treatment the subject, one worth the at- 
tention all educational students. 
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INSIDE FINISHING. Charles King, Director Manual Train- 


ing, Eastern High School, Bay City, Mich. Price, cents. American 
300k Co. 


This book treats the problems connected with making the shell 
house habitable. gives methods for flooring laying, finishing, hand rail- 
ing, and for manipulating the material accomplish the various forms 
difficult crooked work. The chapters upon estimating, builder’s data, 
and suggestions the young contractor will prove distinct value 
the student who expects enter the building trades. 


THE WATER-BABIES. Charles Kingsley. Edited Sarah Willard 
Hiestand. Price cents. Rand, Co. 


more wonderful fairy tale than Water-Babies hardly named. 
Its author Charles Kingsley his work for children was certainly in- 
spired his love for them, and with rare skill and grace shows them 
how recognize common things the beautiful and wholesome. The 
present edition Water-Babies made for the Canterbury Classics series 
particularly adapted school use the addition notes simple 
language suited the comprehension the child, yet fully elucidating 
the text. 


ROAD PRIMER. For School Children. Samuel 


This little work compiled and prepared the request the Na- 
tional Chairman, “Good Roads for Child Welfare Department,” National 
Congress Mothers. treats the elementary principles and prac- 
tices road-making, the causes and effects good roads, their location, 
grades, drainage, maps and profiles, and some kinds roads and ma- 
chinery necessary for the use road-builders. The book admirably 
adapted for use elementary schools, profusely illustrated, and 
teaches valuable principles worthy the schools emphasize. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION THEORY AND PRACTICE. Henry 
Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus Pierce, Henry Noble MacCracken, Alfred 
Arundel May, and Thomas Goddard Wright, the Department Eng- 


lish Composition the Sheffield School Yale University. Mac- 
millan Co. 


This new and revised edition work that may considered 
standard the subject English composition. The purpose the au- 
thors combine one book set directions for good writing, based 
upon sound principles and written, primarily, for the student, with 
varied and extensive collection examples drawn from all the forms 
discourse, and inclusive both brief excerpts and complete essays, argu- 
ments, and stories. The new edition embodies the result use col- 
leges, and adds materially the character and worth the book. 
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ELEMENTS ECONOMICS. Henry Reed Burch and Scott Nearing. 
Price, Company. 

valuable feature this book that written with special refer- 
ence American conditions. Since prepared for use secondary 
schools every effort made the authors secure simplicity 
treatment. Throughout the work emphasis laid upon the concrete and 
descriptive side economics, great attention being paid the subject 
production wealth. 


SOURCES INTEREST HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Edward 
Jones, Ph. D., Associate Superintendent Schools, Albany, 
ican Book Co. Price, cents. 

This investigation, made seven cities, into the reading done 
New York State students the eighth grade the grammar schools 
and the first three years the high schools, for the purpose deter- 
mining its influence the culture and character the pupils and de- 
ciding what may done make the work English more effective. 
The tabulation the reports the pupils, the classification the sta- 
tistics, and the conclusions the editor make interesting and valuable 
information all interested the training pupils the schools. 


EDUCATION. First Book. Edward Thorndike, Professor 
Educational Psychology Teachers College, Columbia University. Price, 
$1.25. Macmillan Company. 


This book aims furnish introduction the study education. 
The author calls “brief, simple, untechnical account the aims, 
means, methods and results education, the conditions set the 
laws human nature, and the part that school education plays 
American life.” fine, strong, able plea for wider study psy- 
chology, biology, sociology, ethics, and the other sciences man, their 
relation education and educational practices. 


Periodical Notes 


The September number the Century Magazine has just the right kind reading for 
the late vacationist. Plenty bright fiction; article Holidays giving 
vivid word pictures that Pacific and several pages the most delicious fun. 
The leading article the North American Review for September deals with the present all- 
absorbing national topic The Politieal The editor’s startling suggestion 

uite overlooked but not unlikely outcome the presidential worthy 
thought any voter. One should not miss learning about Uncle Sam’s Present 
told the September number Current Literature, neither should one 
omit read that same number Teachers Sweeping Arrangement our 
Schools.” This caustic paper will found page 313. the September Review Re- 
views particularly note two articles calling for more than casual reading, 
Ones Way Through and City Government Those who are 
interested the question Japanese exclusion will appreciate Arthur paper 
the September issue the Atiantic Monthly, entitled Who are the The 
Journal the American Medical Association, September gives out special bulletin 
Fourth July injuries, with particular reference tetanus, resulting from these injuries. 
rounds are stated having always been responsible for majority 
tetanus cases and this year caused the seven cases reported. 
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